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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 


HE week has been deeply saddened, for all men who speak 
T' English, by the death of President Garfield. The unpro- 
voked attempt to murder him, the splendid gallantry he dis- 
played in his struggle of eighty days with death, and the 
nobility of his character, which came out bit. by bit, till it was 
recognised as fully as that of Lincoln, produced a profound im- 
pression in this country, where the personality of an American 
President, as a unique English figure, always excites the 
keenest interest. A sentiment awoke for him in all classes 
which can only be described as one of personal friendship, till 
he was prayed for in Anglican Churches which rarely deviate 
from custom, till the “President’s telegram” was the first 
one read, always with some expression of 4 or dis- 
appointment, and till the Queen’s unprecedented act in o 
Court mourning for one who was neither a on ae nor a 












relative was received with personal gratification byythe entire 
community. It precisely expressed the universal fpeling that 


an Englishman, in place a king and worthy to. rankt with kings, . 


had passed away. We never remember public sympathy with 
another country to have been so deep or so genuine, for English- 
men do not feel much for foreign Royalties, though they say they 
do; and when Lincoln died, the upper classwas Southern. From 
the Queen to the Stock Exchange, they would have suspended 
labour for a day, if that would have helped President Garfield 
in his fight. 


President Garfield expired at 10.35 on Monday, without pain 
and without utterance. He had been asleep till shortly after 
10 p.m., then woke up, complaining of pain in his heart, 
and the pulse failing, sank into unconsciousness till he passed 
away. The immediate cause of death was the rupture of 
an artery, eaten through by an abscess. It is now known 
that the recovery of the President was from the first an 
impossibility, and the post-mortem revealed facts not credit- 
able to the condition of American surgery. The diagnosis 
of the case had been wrong from beginning to end, for the 
bullet, fracturing the eleventh rib on the right side, “ passed 
through the spinal column in front of the spinal canal,” 
breaking the first lumbar vertebra in pieces, and imbedding 
the fragments in the neighbouring flesh. The bullet lodged 
“ below the pancreas, about two and a half inches to the left of 
the spine, and behind the peritoneum.” With a spine shat- 
tered into pieces, each one of which became a separate centre of 
irritation, and blood-poisoning so severe that a single abscess 
was six inches by four inches, recovery was hopeless, and all 
the bulletins inaccurate. No man without a most excep- 
tional constitution and perfect nerve could have survived 
half the time, more especially as the emaciation was as great 
as is caused by protracted and fatal starvation. It is acknow- 
ledged now, moreover, that the President was aware, long before 
he quitted Washington, that he could not survive, and told his 
wife that he had ceased to wish for recovery. 


Nothing is solemn enough to diminish greed. Every relapse 


in mourning goods, and when he died it was scarcely possible 
for the poor to obtain a hat-band or a piece of crape. 


Mr. Chester A. Arthur. took the oaths as President on 
Tuesday, the devolution of the office being unattended with 
any incident. He has gone to Washington, but will transact 
no business until after the funeral of his predecessor, and 
will, it is stated on authority, make no immediate change 
in the Cabinet. It is probable that the unfavourable 
impression of Mr. Arthur common in England is ex- 
aggerated or unfounded. Though undoubtedly deeply 
linked with Mr. Conkling and the party which regards 
the national offices as “spoils of war,’ Mr. Arthur is free 
from any accusation of personal corruption, remaining poor, 
though he was for six years Collector of Customs for New York- 
He has been a steady Abolitionist, and brought in the Bill which 
opened railway-cars to black men; is an advocate of “hard 
money,” and is a man of considerable cultivation and adminis- 
trative ability. His friends dread his weakness, not his liking 
for corruption. The worst believed of him appears to be that 
“he is in the hands of General Grant ;” but General Grant, 
though far too lenient to the corrupt, committed few errors in 
the general conduct of affairs. 1t is quite possible that Mr. 
Arthur—he was a “General,” but in civil employ—may com- 
mence a new history, as so many other Heirs-Apparent have 
done. He is the son of a Baptist minister of Antrim. 


Nevertheless, we cannot say we like President Arthur’s 
first address. It is strained and artificial Th tone, and 


‘| does not refer, except by a distant implication, to General 


Garfield’s distinctive policy of abolishing corruption in the 
distribution Of patronage. The President promises peace, 
hard money, and economy; but these are words of course, 
and it is to this long sentence that Americans will look :— 
“ All the noble aspirations of my lamented predecessor, which 
found expression in his life, the measures devised and suggested 
during his brief administration to correct abuses and enforce 
economy, to advance prosperity and promote the general wel- 
fare, to ensure domestic security and maintain friendly and 
honourable relations with the nations of the earth, will be gar- 
nered in the hearts of the people, and it will be my earnest 
endeavour to profit, and to see that the nation shall profit, by 
his example and experience.” The word “abuses” there is the 
only one which can cover the subject of patronage. Mr. Arthur 
has requested the Secretaries to retain their places ; but already 
rumours are afloat that he intends to make wide changes, and 
that Mr. Conkling will be appointed Secretary to the Treasury. 
They may be unfounded, but that address is no spontaneous 
expression of feeling, and the refusal to summon Congress is an 
attempt to gain time, and allow public excitement to subside. 


A singular incident has occurred in diplomacy. On the 
return of the Czar from Dantzic to St. Petersburg, the Austrian 
Ambassador there called on the Russian Foreign Minister, M. 
De Giers, who told him that the Czar had come back “ with an in- 
creased sense of tranquillity and contentment.” The “ wisdom 
and unexpected moderation of language of Prince Bismarck have 
produced a favourable impression upon both the Emperor and 
M. De Giers, and have satisfied them that he has none but 
peaceful intentions.” Much of the conversation turned 
on the “international danger” (Nihilism); and there, 
too, “Prince Bismarck recommends caution in taking the 
initiative in international measures.” These phrases were 
telegraphed in cypher to the Emperor of Austria; but, it is 
said, a rough copy of a translation from the cypher was left 
about, fell into Hungarian hands, and was published in a 
Hungarian paper. The authenticity of the telegram is not 
denied, and conjecture is busy with guesses as to what the 








Czar expected Prince Bismarck to say. He clearly thought 
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there was danger ahead, which is a revelation. It will be 
observed that, as we ventured to conjecture, an international 
crusade against Nihilism was proposed, and, as we expected, 
rejected by the German Chancellor, who knows perfectly well 
that secret Treaties with all the Kings on earth would not stop 
a Russian under orders from the Committee from flinging a 
bombshell at the Czar. 


It is admitted that the Emperors of Russia and Austria are 
to meet very soon, if they can find a place tolerably free from 
peril of dynamite. It is supposed, therefore, that the Triple 
Alliance is to be renewed, and the various populations in Austria 
are keenly excited. The Slavs like the idea, because they think 
there may be a partition of the Balkans, which would make 
their race predominant in the Empire. The Hungarians, on the 
other hand, do not like it, for the same reason, andare publicly pro- 
testing against the interview. Nor do the Germans like it. Their 
view is that as long as Austria and Germany are allied, Austria 
is at once safe and German, and that is their ideal position. 
‘The Emperor, however, as yet holds the reins of his three horses, 
though he has to drive them tandem and though the front one 
sometimes stares him in the face, and he will manage the inter- 
view. Its results will probably be peace for the time, with an 
increase of Russian influence in Bulgaria, of Austrian influence 
in Servia, and of German influence in Denmark. It may, how- 
ever, have more decided consequences, as the three Emperors, 
when in accord, and not compelled to act by sea, represent an 
impregnable mass of physical force. They control thirteen hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, on the peace-footing, and all cantoned 
in Europe. 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Times forwards a piece of 
intelligence of considerable importance. General Tso, the con- 
queror of the Panthays and of Kashgar, is, as our readers know, 
in Pekin, supporting the policy known as that of the War 
Party. His army is now to be cantoned there, too. With 
an adroitness which is really admirable, Tso has discovered 
that the canals of the metropolitan province are silted up, 
and that his soldiers, who were trained to that work in 
the west, would form an admirable corps for reopening them. 
The project has been sanctioned, the men are to be brought, 
and when they have arrived, Tso will be virtual master of 
Pekin. He could not march his men on the Emperor, for that 
would, in Chinese ideas, be parricide, but he coyjd march them 
on any group of Ministers who deceived the Imperial mind. 
The incident, too, has another bearing. Russia is quiet for a 
time, and with Tso’s army cantoned in Pekin “ digging canals,” 
all can be silently made ready for a campaign in Korea which 
will settle the Korean claim to independence and the Japanese 
claim to Korea, once for all. We should say that the chance of 
any native male Korean living till 1885 was of the most limited 
character. There will come trouble of this extraordinary and 
most thoroughly Chinese “ dodge,” for there really is no dignitied 
word for it. 


Mr. J. Ferguson, leader of the Irish Home-rulers of Glasgow, 
took the chair at the weekly meeting of the Land League in 
Dublin, and made a noteworthy statement. An anonymous 
writer had called the leaders of the Land League “ paid agi- 
tators,” and Mr. Ferguson admitted that it was true. “The 
leaders of the Land League,” he said (vide Times’ report, Wed- 
nesday), “ did not pretend that they were such wealthy men that 
they could afford to give their whole time to the National Land 
League for nothing. They felt the labourer was worthy of his 
hire.” He defended them by the example of the Ministers of 
State, who were also paid. Mr. Ferguson misses the true point. 
There is no possible objection to the payment of the leaders of the 
Land League, if the subscribers to the League wish it, any more 
than to the payment of any other lecturers; but then the fact of 
payment should be regularly acknowledged, and the salaries 
stated. Thespeech of a paid leader and of an unpaid leader are two 
very different things. The one represents his subscribers, the 
other represents the public, or it may be, himself. In this case, 
as the money is raised in America and spent in Ireland, the fact 
of payment is of great public interest. As the Americans do 
all the subscribing, and Ireland is to reap all. the benefit, we 
should have thought the number of unpaid volunteers would 
have rendered any salaries unnecessary. 





The English and French papers, and more especially the 
République Frangaise, continue their cry for the disbandment 
of the Egyptian Army. The new Premier, Cherif Pasha, is 
about to concede certain recommendations of the Military 





(Lats 

Commission,—that is,improvements in pay and pensi 

Army, but hesitates to order the segianllile “a Sictontiaan 
to reduce the soldiers. Therefore, it is said, the Colonels ad 
threaten the Control, and the Army must be disbanded. Thet 
the Control may again be assailed, we think probable; but 
unless Egypt is occupied, what is the object of disbanding the 
Army? It could be done, for Tewfik, if supplied with a per- 
sonal guard of 200 Marines to check a momentary rush, could 
abolish the conscription by decree, and leave the Colonels 
stranded, but what would be the good of that? There 
must be an armed force in Egypt, and any armed force 
not foreign would detest the Control, while an armed 
force not raised by conscription would be twice as disobedient 
and five times as expensive. Even if a British corps d’armée 
were landed, as Mr. E. Dicey recommends, solely to coerce the 
soldiers, and then retire, the army would on the retirement be 
again masters of the situation. The plain truth of the matter 
is, you cannot take half the revenue of a foreign country under 
the pretence of paying interest on a debt, half of which was 
never lent, without conquering that country. Sooner or later, 
the Powers must either garrison Egypt, or surrender their 
clutch on its Treasury, and allow it to govern itself, and it is 
that alternative which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has to face, 


The situation in Tunis is becoming a little clearer. Besides 
the 32,000 men in Algeria, the French have now 33,000 in 
Tunis, and 5,000 more are to arrive before October Ist. The 
army in Africa will then number 70,000 men,—more than 
fought under Napoleon at Waterloo. It is intended, it is clear, 
with the corps d’armée in Tunis to occupy the capital, which is 
indispensable for a base, and to march on Kairouan, round 
which city and on the road to it the main bodies of Arabs are 
posted. They probably exceed the French in number, and they 
will fight well; but they cannot stand up to the shells, and the 
expedition will doubtless reach Kairouan. There it is quite pos- 
sible the Arabs may make no stand, resolving to rise upon the 
French after their entry ; but they may defend the place, and in 
either case there should be some desperate street-fighting, while 
the line of communication will be threatened daily. The French 
will probably win; but with Tunis to hold down—for the Bey 
threatens to abdicate—a line of a hundred miles to guard, and 
Kairouan to garrison, General Logerot will not have a man 
too many. If he really has repeated the blunder of Marshal 
Bazaine in Mexico, and has issued an order that every Arab 
found with arms in his hands shall be shot, he will need 
another corps d’armée in reserve. So cruel an order seems 
incredible, but the French Generals in Africa can never be made 
to see that nothing demoralises half-trained troops like easy 
quarter and kind treatment in prison. The English habit in 
India of allowing beaten troops to disperse to their homes, and 
subside into the population, materially assists in British victories. 
Their enemies fight up to a point, and then bethink them how 
comfortable it would be to reach home, and how easy, with 
their speed of foot, it would be to get there. Once there, 
nobody will ask anything from them but their taxes. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a speech to his constituents 
at Winchcombe on Wednesday, which, though moderate in 
phrase, contained some very decided opinions. He admitted 
that the Irish Land Act was deemed essential by men of more 
than one political shade, but thought that it had been an en- 
couragement to agitation; and that a similar agitation, sup- 
ported by similar means, would spread to this country. He 
doubted, therefore, whether it would not be better to suppress 
the Land League, and hinted not obscurely at the arrest of all 
its principal leaders. He was of opinion that obstruction should 
be met not by limiting the freedom of minorities, but by “ re- 
pressing ”’ those individuals who are guilty of efforts to stop 
the business of the House of Commons, or reduce debate to 
a vulgar brawl, and though he did not indicate his means of 
“repression,” he evidently intended expulsion. Recurring to 
England, Sir Michael deplored the position of agriculture, and 
trusted that Parliament would next Session devise remedial 
measures. He ridiculed the notion of turning England into a 
huge market-garden or large poultry-yard, but gave up Protec- 
tion as impracticable, and looked instead to a relief from those 
burdens of taxation which press especially upon land. The 
speech, from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s point of view, was not 
without statesmanship, but its radical defect is only too clear. 
He advises a return to the policy of governing Ireland by sheer 
force, which has failed for so many centuries. 
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~The Member for East Gloucestershire may be right in saying 
England cannot become a huge market-garden, but we suppose he 
does not want to discourage any profitable cultivation. We may 
look, therefore, to his party to aid next Session in settling the 
question of “ extraordinary ” tithe, an impost directly—though, 
of course, accidentally—levelled at any such change of crop. 
Broadly speaking, if a man who has grown corn grows hops or 
market vegetables over any perceptible area, he is liable to have 
his tithe increased by a sum often equal to 10s. an acre,—that is, 
nearly to another rent, as rents are paid this year. The existence 
of such a right in the clergy is almost an accident; it never was 
intended to apply to such a state of things as the present, and 
it creates a furious, blind irritation, which makes new and 
powerful classes hostile to the Establishment. No more dan- 
gerous financial question was ever raised for the Church, which, 
with the farmers fairly hostile, could not live. We trust a 
reasonable compromise will be found, but, if not, “ extraordinary 
tithe” must, in the general interest, be summarily swept away. 
The Clergy might as well be invested with a right to prohibit 
agricultural experiment. 


The opinion we have often expressed, that the dislike to agri- 
cultural labour as a hopeless labour is growing throughout 
the world, and will modify all tenures, receives this week some 
curious confirmation in an unexpected quarter. A very able 
and interesting correspondent of the Times has been travelling 
down the Volga, and one main feature of his report is that the 
Russian peasantry are thronging to the factories, which are 
rising everywhere, till the villages are deserted. He believes 
that but for the obrok, the poll-tax which every Russian must 
pay to his commune, it would be impossible to keep the pea- 
sautry on the soil; they like the lively, brisk life of the factory 
or the city, with its chances, so much better. The original cause 
of serfdom in Russia was this habit of avoiding agriculture, which 
irritated the boyars beyond measure, and it is still one of the most 
serious preoccupations of the Russian Ministry. The desire to 
wander which lingers in Russians is increased by resentment at 
the climate, which, as the correspondent shows, locks the Volga 
for six months in the year, till there is serious reason to believe 
that the northern Governments of Russia will be abandoned to 
the desert. The people silently glide south by scores of thou- 
sands every year, till the life of Russia is concentrating in the 
south,—a fact of which politicians may have to take serious 
note. Russia with Odessa for capital will not be the Russia of 
St. Petersburg. 


Mr. Bradlaugh has failed to punish Mr. Newdegate for insti- 
gating the actions to recover penalties from him for voting in 
the House of Commons. That Mr. Newdegate guaranteed the 
nominal prosecutor in those actions is not denied, and the 
Member for Northampton tried to prosecute him under the old 
statute of maintenance. Under that statute—which was 
passed under Richard II., and was, we imagine, from its 
language, intended solely to prevent the great officials 
from getting up actions against wealthy men, and their 
own enemies—Mr. Newdegate would have been liable to 
imprisonment and fine. Mr. Vaughan, however, the sit- 
ting magistrate at Bow Street, rejected the application, 
holding, first, that the Act was obsolete; and secondly, that 
Mr. Newdegate came within the protecting clause in the statute 
itself. Mr. Newdegate, as a Member of the House of Commons, 
had, he decided, a personal interest in seeing a law intended 
to protect the House of Commons carried out. It is a curious 
fact that this law, which has never been carried into effect, 
survives in the recollection of Englishmen as many a useful 
and working law does not. They have an idea that a 
frivolous or vexatious suit must be punishable somehow, 
and as it is not, except through costs, they fall back upon this 
old Act. 


Modern engineers think they have carried the art of surveying 
to very great perfection, but a good deal of it must have been 
known in ancient times. No road is so imperishable as a 
Roman road, which indicates that the engineers not only 
built well, but chose good routes, especially in their exemption 
from the action of floods. The Indian engineers seldom find 
that they can improve on the routes selected for ancient native 
canals, or the sites chosen for huge tanks, and this week Colonel 
Tiirr quoted a still more striking instance. He has been sur- 
veying for the canal to be cut through the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and, after a most careful examination of three alternative 





routes, has decided that the one selected by the Emperor Nero’s 
engineers is by far the best. Not to mention that it is shorter 
than all others, the “trace of Nero” terminates at each end in 
calm and deep water; and “another advantage of the Nero 
trace consists in the disposition of the slopes, which favours it, 
inasmuch as the canal would be then protected against the 
floods in the ravines along the slopes, while the two other lines 
would catch these waters.” That shows scientific surveying; 
and it is to be noted that Nero’s engineers, like Alexander’s, 
had freed themselves from the singular superstition which so 
greatly influenced modern opinion, that the waters of two seas 
were never of the same height. This argument was actually 
thrown at M. de Lesseps as a serious one, not only against the 
Suez Canal, but the Canal of Corinth. 


Nothing looks so sensible as a sinking fund to pay of a loan 
year by year, and nothing succeeds so badly. The burden always 
proves too heavy at first. The Spanish Government, for instance, 
according to the 7'imes, has now, out of a revenue of £30,000,000, 
to provide £13,000,000 a year, increasing every year up to 
£20,000,000, for the service of the Debt, that is, for interest and 
sinking funds. This is too onerous, and a new “ adjustment” 
is to be arranged, a plan ruinous to credit, even if it be accepted. 
If Spanish statesmen must compound, it would be far wiser for 
them to repudiate utterly the unpaid coupons, abolish sinking 
funds, and pay steadily the interest they originally promised, 
three per cent. That would not take them £10,000,000 a year, 
and in twenty years they would have as good credit as any 
second-class State. A better way still would be to halve the 
bonds and pay six per cent., reserving the right to pay off at 
par; but the bondholders would fight that. They always con- 
tend for large nominal amounts. 


It should not be forgotten, in studying the question of re- 
grating, that behind the Syndicates who are actually operating 
stand armies of small speculators who follow them. The Ameri- 
can correspondents say the whole West is alive with men 
staking small sums upon the rise in corn. The Times’ corre- 
spondent, writing in Iowa on the 5th inst., declares that during 
the month of August they ran up No.2 red wheat at Chicago 
from $1 10c. to $1 40c., a profit of nearly 30 per cent. Specu- 
lative manias of that kind double the chances of the monopo- 
lising “ rings,” who, when crops are bad, can almost regulate 
the true price, and, therefore, deal with the public upon what 
is very nearly a certainty. The temptation to the great specu- 
lators must be enormous, and will one day culminate in a deter- 
mined effort to control all wheat for an autumn. A chemist 
writes to tell us, among other things, that so far from the 
opium of medicine being exempt from the regraters, an Anglo- 
American Syndicate worries the chemists to death. We do not 
know the fact for ourselves, but we are told on undoubted 
authority that it may be true, no opium suiting the chemists 
but the Turkish. The Indian drug is too weak. 

London has been amused, and a little frightened, by a very 
strange narrative. The Rev. R. B. Kennard, Rector of Marn- 
hall, Dorset, a well-known man, of considerable means, sixty- 
seven years of age, declares that on September 14th he was to be 
married in the parish church of Woodford, Essex. On the previous 
day he was at the Castle Hotel, when he was asked to call on 
Mr. Fraser, a connection of his own, on a matter of importance. 
He entered a carriage sent for him, and found himself in the 
hands of two men, whoseized him by the throat, and drove him 
under duress through London, past the Angel at Islington, to 
a house in Hunter Street, St. Pancras. He was there 
dragged into a house and shown into a small bed-room, where 
he was detained, still without explanation, till twelve next 
day, when he succeeded in bribing his captors, and made his 
way to Woodford with his story. Fortunately, his bride and 
his friends believed him, and he was married next morning. The 
story seems true, and the popular explanation is that some one 
interested in preventing the marriage iutended to consign the 
rector to a madhouse. The necessary doctors, however, could 
not be found, and the agents in the plot, not receiving the cer- 
tificates, grew frightened, and accepted money down. The un- 
lucky clergyman was able in his journey to appeal repeatedly 
to the bystanders, and once to a policeman, but no one inter- 
fered. Brigandage, clearly, is possible in England. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


HE death of President Garfield, though more or less ex- 
pected for the last few days, yet came upon the English 
world with something of a shock. The over-careful reticence 
of the surgeons, who were anxious not to alarm the patient, 
and their steady concealment of the most dangerous facts—the 
existence of blood-poisoning, the weakening of the pulse, and 
the daily increasing emaciation, which reached such a point 
that before death the President, a man of large build, had 
legs like a child of ten—had, together with the patient’s iron 
constitution and immovable fortitude, created an impression 
that in the protracted struggle, Death might not he victor. 
** Wounded men who mean dying,” it was said, “do not fight 
on for months.” Although, therefore, the bulletins had for a 
few days markedly changed in tone, that was popularly at- 
tributed to Mr. Blaine’s departure, and the final result brought 
with it something of the pain of a fractured hope, as well as of 
wounded sympathy. This sympathy was, in Great Britain, not 
merely “ widespread,” it was universal, and it was real, with a 
reality not always present when Kings die. It was visible in 
classes on which political events make little impression. “I 
cannot think,” said an old lady who had read every telegram 
from Long Branch, “ what makes me cry,” crying the while 
as for afriend. It is not false, though it is rhetorical, to say 
that, owing to the new facilities of intercommunication, the 
eighty-three millions of white persons who now think in 
English stood around the President’s bed, and that among 
them there were not five hundred who would not have made 
some sacrifice to aid him in his struggle. The fact is a mar- 
vellous one, and one that may yet affect the history of the 
world, but it is not inexplicable. All Englishmen, apart alto- 
gether from the direct influence an American President may 
have upon their future, are keenly interested in the only 
Englishman who reigns by election; at heart solicitous that 
an ofiice which half of them feel must one day exist in 
England also, should never be lowered by its possessor. There 
is more of pain in the English bitterness when men like Andrew 
Johnson arrive at the Presidency, than Americans suspect. 
This permanent interest was deepened to the uttermost by the 
circumstances, by the English horror of assassination, as an 
unfair as well as cruel crime; by admiration of the temper of 
the American people, revealed in that instantaneous hush of 
the factions which followed Guiteau’s act; and above all, by the 
strong regard—almost love—which arose towards the sufferer 
himself. General Garfield was unknown here before his 
wound, except as a man who had risen from nothing, and who 
wished that public debts should be paid; but before he died, 
it was recognised that the Union hzd elected a second 
President of the Lincoln type, a strong man with a con- 
science and a will; a man with a character firm and serious, 
though lit up by flashes of that humour, half-kindly and half- 
grim, which marks the best men of the West. Englishmen 
read with twitching lips how the President had asked, after 
one of his relapses, * How many more stations am I to stop 
at ?’—leaving the terminus an open question—and how he 
had written that he must, in all acts, have first the approbation 
of James A. Garfield, for to eat, and drink, and sleep all through 
life with a man you disapproved was unendurable. It is 
strange that it should be so, for no English statesman has 
ever been in the least that kind of man; but it isso. Eng- 
lishmen recognise and prefer the Lincoln type as clearly as 
their kinsmen do, and have more loyalty for a Lincoln or 
Garfield than for an English President like Madison, or a suc- 
cessful soldier like Grant,—one more proof, among many, of 
the ultimate identity of the two peoples. The duration of 
the fight with death gave time for knowledge to grow, till 
the country papers were full of biographies and stories, till 
men on railways, when they opened their newspapers, turned 
first to “see how the President was getting on,” and 
till even the cast-iron rigidity of the English Liturgy 
was made in hundreds of churches to give way to a 
prayer for an American labourer who had become the Presi- 
dent. Americans may not understand how much that signi- 
fies, but the public prayer for a foreign ruler, offered in so 
many parishes last Sunday—and how absurd the word 
“ foreign” looks!—is unique in the history of the English 
Church. English feeling, so often in such cases conventional, 
is in this case true. 
It is too eatly yet to decide how this great misfortune will 








affect the politics of the Union. Perhaps the effect will be 
far less than is, in the excitement of the mozent, expected 

The general political system of the United States is too firmly 
poised for any individual loss to shake it, else Mr. Sineshe’s 
death would have produced ruinous consequences; and it is as 
vain to construct the idea of a President from the reality of a 
Vice-President, as to deduce a King from an Heir-Apparent 

The drug is mixed in another solvent. Mr. Arthur's record is 
very different from that of General Garfield, being substan- 
tially that of a professional wire-puller ; but Mr. Arthur the 
politician bound to carry New York in Mr. Conkling’s interest 

and Mr. Arthur President of the United States, may be 
very different persons. He may be too weak for the post, and 
then it will be a Grant Administration, without responsibility 
resting in General Grant; for it is General Grant who lends to 
Mr. Conkling all the influence the latter possesses outside New 
York, but we rather doubt that result. The “ Stalwart” faction 
was killed by Guiteau’s bullet, the Grant party was sorely 
wounded, and the American Constitution has this advantage 

—that it brings personal responsibility strongly, almost pain 
fully, home to the President. “I must decide in the end,” 
said Mr. Lincoln ; and no American forgets that the “ Cabinet” 
consists of men appointed and removed at the President’s will 

and responsible to him alone. Even weak men dislike inter- 
ference in their freeholds. If Mr. Arthur hopes for no second 
nomination, he will follow his own devices; and if he has any 
ambition, his object will be to win the Union, and not New 
York ; and the Union has pronounced, on evidence not to be 
mistaken by a man who has passed a life in studying voters’ 
opinion, in favour of General Garfield’s views. We see it 
stated that Mr. Arthur has been mixed up with Fenians, but 
in New York the Irish vote was all-important, and in the 
Union there is only one important vote, that of the four-fifths 
of the population who were born on American soil. The new 
President is of Irish origin, but Irish of Ulster, and it 
is not towards Socialism, especially as applied to land, 
that the millions of American freeholders seriously iacline. 
There may be personal changes, though Mr. Blaine has much 
influence, and the reform of the Civil Service—which, it must 
be remembered, would not affect any appointments, such as those 
of the Judges, made by individual States—may be delayed for 
three years more; but the broad policy of the Republic is guided 
by an opinion singularly steady, and certainly not at present 
inimical to Great Britain. Stocks rose when the death was 
announced, and though that only means that suspense, with 
its depressing action, is over, it also signifies that the new 
President has no sympathy with the secret friends of 
repudiation, and is not expected to embark on any novel 
and dangerous adventure. It is a defect in the American 
Constitution, or rather in its working, that it admits of an 
accidental President ; but a Peer in England who stood as a 
candidate on the hustings would not have the usual politics 
of a Peer, and President Arthur now seeks the suffrage, not 
of New Yorkers, but of a nation which always regards eleva- 
tion to the White House as a sort of baptism, and judges a 
President not by his previous conduct, but by what he shows 
himself there. A President’s first Message is for him the 

beginning of a new biography. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT OLDHAM. 


ig is not wise to set down Lord Randolph Churchill as 

merely a self-sufficient cadet, intent on pushing himself 
to the front by any and every means, with no political con- 
victions except that Liberals are “ cads,”’ and with not over-many 
political scruples. The temptation to any one who reads his 
speech at Oldham to count him in that class, now becoming 
numerous, and then forget him, is no doubt very great, almost 
irresistible ; but it would be an error to yield to the tempta- 
tion. Lord Randolph Churchill occupies a place of his own 
in English polities; and though it is not one that most self- 
respecting men would earnestly desire, it is one of some im- 
portance. He is not the officer who is always ready to lead 
the forlorn-hope, but another, known in all armies, the officer 
ready to be disowned. Every now and then Lord Randolph 
Churchill dashes forward to express, sometimes with cleverness, 
sometimes even with originality, but often in terms of 
crude brutality, an idea which is hovering in the minds 
of the less reasonable members of his party, who, be it 
remembered, are usually the large majority. If they applaud 
very much, either in the House or out of it, Sir Stafford 
Northcote rises, suavely rebukes his follower for his indiscipline 
and rashness, makes an adroit excuse for him, which leaves an 
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impression in the party that he would sympathise but for 
etiquette, and books the scene in his own mind for ulterior 
guidance. You constantly find that Lord Randolph Churchill 
is saying out what the leaders behind him are considering 
whether it would or would not be expedient to hint. He says, 
«set us rob the orchard,’ while his chiefs are pondering 
whether they could not somehow put in a colourable claim to 
those nice red apples. This is, we believe, the key to the speech 
at Oldham. The Tory chiefs are doubting in their minds 
whether the lowest voters of the great towns could not be 
induced to believe that heavy duties on imports would 
benefit them, either by giving them a monopoly of the 
Home market, or by coercing the foreigner into opening 
his ports. If they could be persuaded, then it would be safe 
to propose & corn duty, the ultimate object, on the plea that 
Protection must be made fair to all, and so carry all the 
counties, and perhaps Ireland, where the peasantry feel the 
dairy competition very keenly, with a rush. Lord Randolph, 
therefore, goes down to a great industrial centre with the 
view, tacit or avowed, of saying such extreme things, that 
anything his chiefs may say after him in precisely the same 
direction will seem moderate and statesmanlike. The extreme 
things certainly were said. It is difficult, to us at least, to 
believe that the speaker even hoped to convince his audience for 
a moment that his wild proposals were either wise or possible, 
but there is no man more useful to a party than the orator 
who, by crude exaggeration and blurting out everything 
in his mind, breaks the shock of what is to come. After 
the rough who cries “ To Hell with the Pope!’ even Bishop 
Ryle seems argumentative and Christian. Lord Randolph 
told his hearers, the Conservative working-men of Oldham, 
“that the Agricultural interest was on the verge of ruin,” 
that “he represented that interest, and that he asked 
them not to be beguiled by the Radicals into destroying the 
institutions of the country, institutions under which they had 
for so long and so greatly prospered, under which all civil and 
religious disabilities had been for ever removed, and which fur- 
nished a freedom more perfect than was enjoyed by any other 
European country, which freedom was guaranteed to them by 
those institutions which the Radicals asked them to sweep 
away. He askel them to apply their means, their energies, 
and their will to restore to the agricultural interest a measure 
of its former prosperity ; in other words, to build up again, 
with much care, and even with some temporary sacrifices, the 
Home market, on which they must for the future chiefly rely 
for the sale of their goods.” That assertion that “ the agri- 
cultural interest,” in other words, the landlords, had granted 
religious freedom, was deliciously bold. An aristocracy is not 
necessarily hostile to religious freedom, as witness the Venetian 
patricians ; but in England the large squires, who fill the Upper 
House, and the lesser squires, who represent the counties, liave 
resisted every development of religious freedom almost to the 
death ; but that is feebleness, compared with what followed. 
‘The Member for Woodstock actually told his hearers in so many 
words that they ought to put taxes on foreign goods, that 
is, on themselves as purchasers, to the amount of twenty mil- 
lions a year—an eighteenpenny income-tax, say, levied mainly 
on the poor—and give the money to the agricultural interest. 
We really are not inventing :—“ Tax skilled foreign labour as 
opposed to unskilled foreign labour, being careful to select as 
objects of their taxation those articles of foreign labour which 
might be perfectly well made at home. Tax all those articles 
boldly and without hesitation, and apply the large revenue 
they would gain from such source—some fifteen or twenty 
millions—to the relief of the burdens on land. If they would 
adopt that policy, the agricultural interests would revive as 
parched and withering plants revived under a summer rain- 
fall.” As we cannot make claret, or tobacco, or sugar, or tea, 
or coffee, at home, and as no articles not of universal consump- 
tion could produce anything approaching to that amount, the 
speaker intends to tax food, or he is talking nonsense ; and 
his advice comes to this, that food, and some smaller things 
like ribbons, should be made dearer by twenty millions sterling a 
year, in order that that sum should be given as a present to 
the farmers, who would give it to the landlords, under com- 
pulsion, in the shape of rent. Then “the institutions of the 
country ’’—v.e., landlordism—would be upheld, and the Home 
market would be secure, and everybody would have high wages, 
and the Millennium would be at hand. “The manufacturing 
interests would remain depressed until the agriculturists were 
selling to them at remynerative prices the necessaries of life, 
and then they would buy from them at remunerative prices 
their cottons and woollens and other goods,” 





As the agriculturists buy already all the cottons and 
woollens they want, and as the cotton manufacturers have a 
monopoly of the Home market already, and as, if driven in 
on that market, as they would be by Protection, they must 
either cheapen their goods to secure extra sales,—that is, 
depress wages, or manufacture less,—that is, discharge work- 
men, one fails to see how the workmen of Oldham would be 
directly benefited by the dear food ; but we are not concerned 
just now to point out economic fallacies. What we desire to 
see understood is that “Fair-trade” is a mere phrase, and that 
the intention of those who utter it is to “ rebuild the agricul- 
tural interest,”"—that is, to keep up rents by making food 
dear. They openly confess this. Some of them declare, with 
a contempt for the facts that is almost comical, that a corn 
duty would be paid by the foreigner; but the bolder among 
them, like Lord Randolph Churchill, make no such at- 
tempt. They admit that the farmer is to sell the necessaries 
of life—that is, bread, and meat, and cheese, and bacon—at 
* remunerative prices ;” and as the assertion that prices are 
not now remunerative is the very foundation of their argu- 
ment, they must mean higher prices than are now prevailing. 
They intend to make food dearer, and only assert that, 
as a consequence, they can make wages higher. It is 
to the taxation of food they are looking, and this not 
for any national gain, but for the gain of a single interest, 
which, as they hold, must be rich, in order that * the 
institutions of this great country”—in other words, 
aristocratic government—may be maintained intact. We ask 
any one who has read Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech, or 
Mr. Lowther’s speech, or Mr. Bentinck’s speech, or the speech 
of any outspoken Tory, to deny that this is its real meaning. 
And these furious speakers do but express violently what their 
leaders would, if they dared, express gently, that the ancient 
system of English society is so just, so good, so pleasant, that 
its maintenance is well worth a certain amount of economic 
suffering. 

This is, we believe, the inner thought of the better and wiser 
among the Tories, the thought which would make them welcome 
a popular cry for Protection, even if they saw, as many of them 
do see—as Sir Stafford Northcote, for instance, sees clearly— 
that Protection is a bad economic arrangement, and we want to 
ask them a question not often put in this way. Supposing 
their theory true, what do they want with twenty millions 
of the poor people’s money? We will say nothing of the 
cruelty and impolicy of taxing food, and nothing of an- 
other argument—which we begin, we regret to say, to 
see repeated everywhere—that a landlord is a _ pure 
burden on the land, and we meet them fairly on their 
own ground face to face. We will concede for the argu- 
ment that Democracy is a bad form of government, and 
Aristocracy a better one. We will allow that, in a world like 
this, where the millions must always labour and fret and 
desire money, and, therefore, can never have either calm, or 
culture, or fearlessness of the future, it is better that political 
power should be entrusted to a caste which has leisure, and 
claims culture, and possesses, as Carlyle said, a certain ‘* cheery 
stoicism ”’ wanting in other classes. And we will make the 
further and prodigious concession that in order to secure per- 
manence and visibility, it is, in a country like England, well 
to select as this caste the hereditary owners of land, the 
Squirearchy, titled and untitled, who once ruled it more or 
less completely. And when we have made all those conces- 
sions, immense, and, as we think, false, why are we to make 
the further one that not only is aristocracy good, and the 
English landlords the best procurable aristocracy, but that it 
is so important to make them unusually rich, that the 
poor must be taxed to keep them? Why, on the theory, should 
they not be comparatively poor? The House of Lords may 
be a most admirable institution, but supposing its average 
income reduced from £15,000 a year to £7,500 a year, 
would it be less admirable? Grant that an_ hereditary 
magistracy is better than a magistracy of trained stipen- 
diaries, why must a magistrate’s income be protected by 
law, when a suitor’s is not protected? Allow that the land- 
lords should be the governing class, and where is the argu- 
ment for making them specially rich? A patriciat may be 
poor, and so may a governing class, and one caste may unite 
both attributes, and yet be poor, and yet retain all solid power, 
as witness Prussia. Surely this argument about “ institutions,” 
which weighs much more heavily in the struggle than the public 
is yet aware, conceals a very naked form of selfishness. Free- 
trade has not affected aristocratic institutions at all. The House 
of Lords was in ten times more danger before 1846 than after it. 
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There never was a time when the social hierarchy was more 
compact or more powerful than it was from 1845 to 1867, 
during which Mr. Disraeli rose. It was Household Suffrage, 
not Free-trade, which crushed the power of Society over poli- 
tics, and made Democracy what, as Tories suppose it now is, 
regnant in the United Kingdom. A corn duty will not modify 
that suffrage. Duties on meat and bacon and cheese, on all that 
is good to eat, will not dethrone that Democracy. All they will 
do is to make the ruling class a little more comfortable, a little 
more secure in a position which, as compared with any other 
known position, is still the best upon the globe. Earth is 
ransacked for the pleasure of the English noble, as it once was 
for the Roman,—and there is no Tiberius to bid him open his 
veins. Is it wise—we will not ask, is it noble ?—to tax the food 
or even the luxuries of thirty-five millions for so selfish a gain 
as this; to strip whole populations, not that they may be 
governed by an aristocracy—which, on the theory, might be 
worth doing—but that the governing aristocracy may be rich, 
without exertion of its own ? 





THE ENGLISH LAND AGITATION. 


‘; . us see precisely where we are in this serious matter, for, 

as usual at the beginning of any extensive agitation, the 
facts are partly obscured by talk about them. As we under- 
stand it, the position is just this:—Almost all landlords in 
Great Britain, a majority of all tenants growing corn, and, in 
a less degree, most tenants holding dairy-farms distant from 
great cities, have suffered such severe losses for five years, and 
anticipate such severe losses in future, that they may be fairly 
described as “ distressed.” The distress of a landlord is not 
the same thing as the distress of a tenant, but still, both are 
distressed. Between them, they have lost, as Mr. Bright cal- 
culates, £200,000,000 sterling, besides witnessing formidable 
reductions in the total number of their cattle and sheep. The 
farmers think, justly or unjustly, that those losses will continue, 
look forward to ruin if they have leases, or, if they have none, 
either throw up their farms or demand permanent reductions, 
which the landlords, who can obtain no reductions of their own 
permanent burdens, regard as monstrous, and which, in the 
instance of minor landlords, do cripple them very seriously. 
The wiser men in both classes think this distress temporary, 
holding that America will fill up, that better seasons will 
arrive, and that while England is so prosperous, feeding Eng- 
land must pay; but they also think that the duration of the 
distress is uncertain, and may be long, and cannot bring them- 
selves to grant or take new leases on the only possible terms. 
Under these circumstances, landlords and tenants alike turn, 
as every distressed interest turns, to Parliament, to see if no 
relief can be afforded by legislation ; and as they between them 
control all the counties and many of the rural boroughs, they 
think themselves sure of a hearing. So they are, as all who 
remember the wild legislative stampede over the Cattle Plague 
will acknowledge; but, unfortunately for themselves, at this 
point they part company, splitting, not into two parties as one 
might expect, but into four, all considerable enough to attract 
public attention, and some public support. 

1. The party of Protection. This party formally includes 
many Tory landlords, a few ignorant Whig landlords, and a 
great body of tenants, and has the latent sympathy of the 
whole body of the territorial aristocracy, who dread a 
loss of power as much as one of money. The members of 
this party think that a five-shilling duty, or at all events a 
ten-shilling duty, on corn would enable rents to be paid 
and farmers to live comfortably; and are endeavouring, as we 
show elsewhere, to secure urban support by promising com- 
pensations in the shape of high wages. They are just now a 
very noisy party, and they have undoubted influence in some 
English counties, but they will accomplish nothing. They do 
not attract the whole Tory Party, as witness the contemptuous 
attitude of the Standard; their theories, as, for example, that 
the Americans will pay the tax, become ridiculous when 
examined ; they are hampered in their cry for a war of tariffs, 
as Lord Beaconsfield told them, by the “ most favoured- 
nation” clause in all Treaties, which expressly for- 
bids such war; and they will rouse, the moment their 
object is seen, the bitter antagonism of the masses, They 
may judge of the truth of this by the attitude of the Congress 
of the Trades’ Unions, by the language of the Northern Press, 
and by the contempt of the Scotch farmers, always just a 
little ahead of average English opinion. They will only weaken 
and distract the other three parties, 


2. The second is the party of Readjusted Taxation. This 





party hold that land is unduly burdened, and that rural 
taxation should be shifted on to personal as well as real 
property, either by throwing half the rates on the Im- 
perial revenue, or by allowing the taxing bodies to tax in. 
come, or the evidences of income. This party has Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach for mouthpiece, has the assent of several 
moderate Tory leaders, is supported by the landlord class, and 
excites a languid enthusiasm among farmers. It has some- 
thing to say for itself as regards Highway Rates, and Asylum 
Rates, and Police Rates, but it is infected with one radical} 
weakness. Neither farmers nor urban electors will care for 
it, the moment they perceive that the charges taken off as rates. 
will be added as rent, and they will perceive this the moment 
the discussion becomes serious. The landlords can get relief 
from readjusted taxation, but not the tenants. The latter 
would obtain a little, perhaps, as they pay first, but not enough 
to ameliorate their condition at all seriously, or excite them 
to any action. 

3. The great and growing party of Tenant-right. This 
party holds that there must be more security for capital put 
into the soil, that rents must be largely reduced, and that culti- 
vation of itself so alters land as to create for the cultivator a 
right of property in the holding, though not in the freehold. 
They recommend, in fact, the ‘‘three F's,’ though in mild 
forms, and with certain reserves in favour of the landlords, 
against whom there is in Great Britain no class hostility. The 
most important of these reserves is that the landlord shall 
always have power to reduce the claims against him into 
pecuniary payments, so always retaining a full, though bur- 
dened freehold. This party grows in power daily. It has with 
it some large holders of land, all Scotch farmers, who are form- 
ing new Associations for it every week; the Farmers’ Alliance, 
which has nailed the Tenant-right flag to the mast-head; 
all farmers hopeless of Protection, all Irishmen, and a large 
body of urban Liberals. It may any day, on a collapse of the 
Protectionist illusion, sweep the counties ; but it has one huge 
rock ahead, which may not disappear. Security for capital 
will be granted without too much fighting, and perhaps in a 
very strong form, i.e., right of action to the tenant for damages 
in being deprived of his holding. Free sale may also be 
granted, with the proviso of a permanent pre-emption 
reserved to the landlord. But “fair’’ rent will be a 
stumbling-block. The landlord will say that in England 
the land was made culturable by him, and not, as in Ireland, 
by the tenant—which is true, in the main—and that he has 
as much right to hire out his “ plant” as any other trader 
has, or any builder has, <A “ judicial rent” for a farm, when 
the landlord made the farm culturable and habitable, implies 
a judicial rent for a house, or a factory, or a sewing-machine. 
In that argument the landlord willbe supported by the tradingin- 
stinct of the English people, which induces them usually to object 
to any law of maximum-—though they pass such laws about cabs, 
solicitors’ fees, the supply of water (a near analogy), and of 
gas—and which may possibly prove irresistible. It will be 
said that as nobody need farm unless he likes, food being pro- 
curable elsewhere, the rent of the machinery for farming, of 
which land is part, must be left to the open market. And it 
will also be said that a landowner has a full rigit to farm all 
his own land,—a claim which directly limits tenant-right, and 
which, owing to the tribal origin of Irish tenure, has never 
been admitted in that country. 

4. There is the party of Free-trade in Land. This party 
thinks that if land were made as saleable as Consols, and Entail 
and Settlement were abolished, land would be sold in bits, and 
farmers’ grievances would adjust themselves. The landlords 
would be less pressed for money, and the tenants would, to a 
certain extent, have the option of changing tenancy into 
ownership, subject to mortgage. Moreover—and this is 
important, and little noticed—the system, found so attractive 
as regards houses, of granting long leases partly for a low rent 
and partly for a sum down, would be easily introduced. This 
party has the support of the Government, of the whole 
Liberal Party as an organised body, and of all landlords not 
devoted to an aristocratic system, as they see no loss to them- 
selves in it, and a chance of much freedom from care. It is 
warmly advocated by men like Lord Derby, and is defended 
by politicians who believe in the value of abstract principles 
with a certain enthusiasm. It is not, however, supported, 
though it is not opposed, by any large body of farmers, the 
adhesion given to it by the Alliance and the Associations being 
an adhesion of intellectual assent, rather than one of personal 
and very strong interest. They agree to enfranchise the soil, 
but really desire to enfranchise the tenants. 
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We are not to-day arguing for any of these schemes, 
though, of course, we accept the fourth with our whole hearts. 
Our own belief, judging simply from a recollection of the 
ordinary course of English politics, is that this scheme will 
pecome law, and that quickly ; that capricious eviction will be 
fined so heavily that it will cease; that the tenant will receive 
protection for his capital which he will think sufficient ; and 
that rent will be settled in open market on a sliding-scale, 
regulated both by prices and seasons, and _ interpreted 
in the event of dispute by a Land Court of Conciliation, 
whose order will be final, not as to the rent, but as to the 

int in the sliding-seale occupied by the year’s crop. But our 
object to-day is to point out that a verv powerful interest is 
distressed enough to bring forward no less than four great 
schemes of remedy, and endeavour to press them upon Parlia- 
ment and the electors. Those schemes are not consistent, but 
the latter three may yet, in the hands of moderate men, who 
forget neither common-sense nor the Eighth Commandment— 
a datum which in England will have to be reckoned with— 
be combined into an irresistible stream of opinion. At present, 
however, the stream is divided, much of it flowing into the 
Protectionist morass, where the water is lost, and a little into 
the Socialist pit, to which there is no bottom. 





TRIAL BY JURY IN IRELAND. 


HE broad result of the evidence taken by the Lords’ 
Committee on the Irish Jury Laws, is that over a large 

part of Ireland there exists no machinery for protecting 
society against a whole class of the commonest and most 
heinous offences. The average Irish juror draws a distinction 
between what he calls “clean” and “dirty” crimes. When 
the offence charged consists in some violation of the ordinary 
law, such as larceny or robbery, and the evidence is reason- 
ably sufficient, the conviction of the accused is as certain and 
easy as it would be in England or Scotland. There is no 
sympathy with crime of this kind, and no desire to escape 
from the responsibility of participating in its detection and 
punishment. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald told the Committee of a 
case tried before him which illustrates the popular attitude 
towards the law in a very remarkable way. Two men were 
accused of entering the house of a gentleman by night, and 
demanding the surrender of his arms. There was no doubt 
that they were members of the Land League, who had been 
sent for the purpose; and if they had confined themselves to 
the object of their mission, it was clear, from other cases 
tried at the same assizes, that no amount of evidence 
would have persuaded the jury, who were themselves, 
for the most part, Land Leaguers, to agree upon a con- 
viction. The men, however, happened to find in the house 
asum of £70, which they appropriated. The jury felt this 
to be so discreditable, that they would have brought ina 
verdict of guilty against both prisoners, had not the Judge 
intervened to save one of them, whose identity was not satis- 
factorily proved. But when the crime is not only agrarian in 
its origin, but has been pursued by the traditional methods, 
and in the disinterested spirit which a hereditary instinct 
leads the Irish peasant to look for and approve in enterprises 
of this kind, the chance of obtaining a conviction from a 
Limerick or a Kerry jury is infinitesimally small. The difli- 
culty does not arise altogether or mainly from lack of evidence. 
It is true that the witnesses are often tampered with and 
intimidated, but the result is the same when the prisoner 
has been caught red-handed in the very act. It is impos- 
sible to account for such failures of justice by the theory put 
forward by Mr. Justice Barry, that the lower class of jurors are 
deficient in ordinary intelligence. They are intelligent enough, 
until they come to try an agrarian offence. ‘In every case 
that was not agrarian,” says Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, speaking 
of the last winter assizes at Cork, “the jurors did their duty 
in a manner that you could not take exception to; but when 
they passed from ordinary cases to the exceptional ones, there 
were disagreements or acquittals where there ought to have 
been convictions.” Something of the same kind has been seen 
in other countries, when a particular offence or class of offences 
has been stamped by law with a criminality, or visited with a 
penalty, beyond what the average moral judgment of the 
comnwunity approved. The peculiarity of the case in Ireland 
is that it matters not whether the offence be grave or trivial, 
nor whether its punishment be heavy or light, provided it 
arises directly or indirectly out of a dispute between landlord 
and tenant. For this purpose, an Irish jury do not trouble 
themselves to make moral distinctions between murder and 





cattle-maiming, arson and assault; all alike are to them 
legitimate and recognised methods of agrarian warfare; and 
they would feel like traitors in the camp if, upon any pretext, 
they. were to surrender a fellow-combatant to the enemy. 
The passionate hostility of the peasantry to the Land Laws, 
their intense susceptibility to the prevailing current of opinion, 
their loyalty to their own caste, and, it must be added, their 
singular want of sensitiveness to certain kinds of suffering, 
all contribute to the result. We should doubt whether, 
even since the establishment of the Land League, there 
has been much positive intimidation of juries. The 
prepossessions and character of the small farmers and 
rural shopkeepers and publicans, from whom the majority 
of the common jurors are taken, seem amply sufficient to 
account for the large proportion of agrarian crimes which 
go unpunished. 

This paralysis in the administration of a large department 
of the Law reduces justice to a mockery, and some means must 
be speedily taken to put an end to it. The choice lies 
between suspending trial by jury altogether in agrarian cases, 
on the one hand, and improving and supplementing the 
existing machinery, on the other. To the former course, 
which is suggested rather than recommended by the majority 
of the Lords’ Committee, there are the gravest possible 
objections. To frame a measure which should discriminate 
in a practicable way between agrarian and non-agrarian 
crimes would be no easy matter. To carry it through the 
House of Commons might not be impossible, but would cer- 
tainly give rise to a struggle as desperate and as wearisome as 
that which absorbed the first two months of the present year. 
It is plain from the evidence given by Justices Lawson and 
Barry that any such proposal would encounter the almost 
unanimous opposition of the Irish Bench, who, like all lawyers 
bred to the English common law, shrink with extreme re- 
pugnance from the office of judges of fact in criminal cases. 
Nor could a more inopportune moment than the present be 
chosen for a change of this kind. The sedative eftect of the 
Land Act is already seriously impaired by the continuance of 
coercion; to take away or suspend trial by jury would 
be still further to hinder the work of tranquillisation, 
by the deliberate application of a new irritant. The Land 
Act strikes at the root of the discontent from which both 
agrarian crimeand the temper which condones it proceed. When 
once the people are satisfied that the law has been made just, 
it is reasonable to expect that the popular sympathies which 
have hitherto abetted its violation will be enlisted on the side 
of its enforcement, and it would argue a very feeble faith in 
the efficacy of last Session’s legislation, to follow it up next 
Session by the creation of special tribunals to deal with 
agrarian crime. 

What, then, can be done to improve and supplement the 
existing system? The primary cause of the constant break- 
down of justice is that it is almost always possible for a prisoner 
accused of an agrarian offence to secure a majority of sympa- 
thisers on the jury. Since Lord O’'Hagan’s Act of 1871, which 
the Peers admit to have worked a great improvement, all per- 
sons who possess a small rating qualification are eligible to 
serve on juries, and the panel can no longer be packed by the 
sheriff. The result is that the well-to-do people, who are few in 
number, and who could afford to pay the forty-shillings fine 
for non-attendance, in case it should be imposed, do not put 
in an appearance, and the working jurors belong for the 
most part to the peasant class, to whom the fine 
would be a serious matter. The character of the jury 
is still further deteriorated by the power of peremp- 
tory challenge which the law allows to the prisoner. In a 
case of felony, he can object without cause assigned to no less 
than twenty names, and the Judges are agreed that in practice 
the right is so exercised that almost every man of superior 
social standing who may happen to present himself is excluded 
from the box. The Lords’ Committee accordingly propose to 
doctor the constitution of the jury by the compulsory infusion 
of a better element, which they think would be secured by 
reducing the number of exempted persons, by creating certain 
“fancy” qualifications independent of rating, by providing 
that at least one-fourth of every jury should be selected from 
the special jurors’ list, and by limiting the prisoner's right of 
challenge to six names. We confess that we cannot look with 
much hopefulness to the adoption of any such plan as this. It 
is open to the fatal objection that, if all the suggested changes 
were carried out, the majority of the jury would, in nine cases 
out of ten, still be drawn from the same class as now; and it 
must be remembered that a majority in favour of the prisoner 
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can always secure a disagreement which, in a case of clear 
guilt, is only a degree better than an acquittal. For the 
same reason, the proposal to take the verdict of the majority 
would, if adopted, probably make matters even worse than 
they are. It has not unfrequently happened in Ireland 
that the resistance of a single honest juror has prevented a 
verdict of acquittal, and caused a guilty prisoner to be held 
back for a second trial. Nor do we agree with the Committee 
that the power of changing the venue which the Courts 
already possess could be more freely exercised without exciting 
great discontent. Neither Cork nor Anirim would long tolerate 
the habitual removal of agrarian offenders from the former 
county for trial by the jurors of the latter. Far the best, 
because the simplest, suggestion, as it appears to us, is Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald’s—that it should be open either to the Crown 
or the prisoner in criminal cases, as it is to both plaintiff and 
defendant in civil cases, to give notice of trial by a special 
jury. Whether even the special jurors would have courage to 
do their duty in agrarian cases without fear or favour, time 
alone could show ; but if any change is to be made in the con- 
stitution of the jury, this is the only one which has any real 
chance of answering the purpose. 

If it should prove ineffectual, it will then be time to con- 
sider the proposal laid before the Committee by Mr. Blake, 
one of the ablest and most experienced of the resident magis- 
trates. He suggests that after a prisoner has been twice 
tried without result, the jury having on both occasions dis- 
agreed, the Attorney-General should be empowered to send 
the case for trial before three Judges without a jury. He 
would even give the same power after an acquittal, upon a cer- 
tificate from the Judge that the verdict was perverse. Mr. 
Blake thinks that the jury, knowing that the case would not 
necessarily end with them, would fear to expose their friends 
to the risk of a trial by the Judges, from a vague, if not very 
logical, notion that they would fare better if they were found 
guilty at once. This plan certainly appears to us to be prefer- 
able to a complete suspension of trial by jury, or to an increase 
of the jurisdiction of the petty sessions, which would prac- 
tically mean an addition to the already wide and anomalous 
functions of the resident magistrates. But it is strongly 
opposed by the Judges, and it should not be ventured upon 
until the results of trial by special jury have been fairly tested 


-by experiment. 





THE CRIME OF KIDNAPPING. 


HE story of the abduction of the Rev. Mr. Kennard 
cannot fail to have a disquieting effect, suggesting as it 

does the existence of a new kind of danger, of which most 
people have never dreamed, and to which any one from 
whose temporary disappearance there is much to be gained 
may be exposed. A middle-aged and well-to-do clergyman, 
about to be married a second time, puts up at a country 
inn, on the eve of his wedding. He is about to sit 
down to dinner, when he is decoyed out of the hotel by a 
plausible message; gets into a carriage, which he imagines to 
have been sent by a friend; finds that he is the prisoner of 
two strong men, whom it is useless to resist ; is driven through 
London, to one of the small streets in the region of St. Pan- 
eras; and there, despite his struggles and cries for help, is 
lodged securely in a house which has evidently been prepared 
to receive him. His captors disappear, without giving him 
any explanation of the treatment he has received ; but from 
mysterious hints dropped by the man left in charge as to the 
expected visit of a doctor, he is led to infer that his ultimate 
destination is a lunatic asylum. Some accident delays the 
arrival of the “doctor” and his employers, and the prisoner's 
pocket-book being happily well filled with bank-notes, of 
which he had laid in a stock for the wedding-tour, he 
at last succeeds, by means of a liberal bribe, in persuading 
his temporary keeper to allow him to escape. He 
hurries back, to find the wedding put off, the guests in 
consternation, and all manner of conjectures afloat as 
to the cause of his absence. Explanations are given and 
received, the interrupted ceremony is performed at the earliest 
possible moment of the next day by a Canon of the Church, 
and it may be hoped, as the story-book says, that they will 
* all live happily ever after.” If the account given by Mr. 
Kennard of his non-appearance at the altar at the appointed 
time be true—and there seems to be not the least reason for 
doubting its accuracy—it is obvious that his captors must have 
had some extremely strong motive to lead them to such a 
daring enterprise. That robbery was no part of their scheme 
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is clear, from the fact that his pocket-book with its valuabl 
contents remained untouched. Nor do they seem to have aad 
more personal violence than was absolutely necessary for th 
accomplishment of their purpose. Mr. Kennard himself appea ; 
to think that they meant to shut him up asa iveutlnr 3 ao 
apart from the difficulty of incarcerating a sane man - o 
private asylum now-a-days, there is not in the evidence which 
has been made public any sufficient proof of such an intention 
It is much more probable that the plot was devised by some 
person who had a strong interest in preventing Mr. Kennard’s 
second marriage, and who had limited his design to such 
measures as might reasonably be expected to effect this object 
Assume the existence of a person with such an interest, arisin 
perhaps from pecuniary considerations, perhaps from mt 
directly personal motives, and he may well have ealey- 
lated that if Mr. Kennard could be got away, without a 
word of previous warning, on the night before his wed- 
ding, and detained at a distance without the means 
of communicating with his friends for a few days 
suspicions would be excited which would not readily ‘ 
allayed, and that when the victim at last returned, and seri- 
ously related how he had been hurried through the lamp-lit 
wilds of Islington, and secreted in the police-trodden by ways 
of St. Pancras, whatever confidence might still be felt in 
him would disappear, and the rupture would be final and 
complete. 

Whatever may have been the motives of Mr. Kennard’s 
captors, the publication of his singular experience has cer- 
tainly excited a good deal of alarm among sensitive people. 
If a middle-aged clergyman can be driven in triumph through 
tne streets of London by a gang of kidnappers, his cries falling 
upon inattentiveears, and a group of spectators placidly lookingon 
while he is being dragged from the carriage to the door of his 
temporary prison, the sense of security with which we all go about 
our daily work seems to be strangely ill-founded. Incidents of 
this kind have usually been supposed to be only possible under 
such social conditions as are to be found in the ill-governed 
provinces of Turkey, or the more backward parts of Italy and 
Greece. But it is plain that the confidence which the mem- 
bers of a civilised and well-ordered community instinctively 
feel in its power to defend them against all the ordinary 
forms of danger to person and property may be carried too 
far. The mere fact that a crime is so uncommon that 
no one would dream of its possibility makes the successful 
perpetration of it more easy. The protective machinery 
is naturally and necessarily adapted to deal with every-day 
perils, to guard the weak points which are always open to 
attack, and to cope with the kind of enemies whom experi- 
ence has shown to be constantly at work. Our police arrange- 
ments all proceed on this basis, as also do the precautions 
which, as individuals, we habitually and almost insensibly take 
in self-defence. Thus when criminal enterprise suddenly as- 
sumes an entirely unprecedented phase, as it has done lately, 
for instance, in the dynamite campaign of the American 
Fenians, it finds us comparatively helpless; and but for the 
clumsiness which always distinguishes the first experiments 
with a newly-invented crime, it might do great havoc, 
before we fairly realised the nature of the change. Until 
the last few months, an English manufacturer would as 
soon have thought of making provision for an earthquake, 
as of guarding against the clandestine introduction of 
infernal machines into his mill. But when once a few bung- 
ling attempts have been made and failed, the first panic 
quickly subsides, proper measures of precaution are devised, 
and the new crime is ranked among the recognised risks of 
society, and loses half its formidable character. It will be the 
same with abduction, if the partial success of Mr. Kennard’s 
captors encourages any of the numerous persons who are 
interested in the temporary or permanent spiriting-away of 
their relatives and neighbours to try a similar stratagem. 
Kidnapping is not, of course, a novel device for levy- 
ing black-mail or wreaking personal revenge. It is so old, 
that in all civilised countries it was believed to have 
become obsolete, but for that very reason its revival in 
England at the present day is equivalent to a new 
invention. It was the complete originality of the idea which 
made the task of carrying off Mr. Kennard one of very 
little difficulty. That his complaints and struggles aroused no 
sympathy in the policeman and the other people who heard 
and witnessed them, was due partly to the insensibility of the 
lower class of Londoners, but possibly still more to the fact 
that these demonstrations were at once accounted for upon the 
hypothesis that he was a recalcitrant lunatic. The suspicion 
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that he was the victim of a kidnapping conspiracy probably 
never crossed the mind of a single spectator. If Mr. Kennard 
had been allowed to address the crowd at the “ Angel,” and 
had explained to them that he, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, on the point of becoming a bridegroom, had been 
decoyed away on the eve of the wedding, and was being 
“abducted,” he knew not whither, against his will, his 
harangue would have been received with universal incredulity, 
and a smile or a shrug from one of the two strong men would 
have been sufficient to convince the people that the reverend 
gentleman was quite unfit to be at large. Everybody now 
knows that such a thing is, at any rate, within the range of 
possibility, and that knowledge alone increases tenfold the 
difficulty of a repetition of the trick. In all probability, for 
some time to come, the street-loafers and the police will be 
constantly suspecting imaginary abductions, and the spectacle 
of an old gentleman struggling with a strong man on the pave- 
mont of a secluded street will be enough to raise a hue-and-cry. 

The anxiety felt by nervous people as to the possible 
spread of kidnapping appears, then, to be causeless, but 
it may be worth while to point out that the law on this 
subject is in a defective state. Special statutes have from 
time to time been passed to deal with the abduction of 
heiresses, of girls under sixteen, and of children of either sex 
under fourteen years of age. The first and last of these 
offences are felonies, and ail of them are punishable with 
adequate severity. But the kidnapping of men has been of 
such rare occurrence, that Parliament has never thought it 
necessary to make any provision for the case. The only 
criminal remedy, therefore, appears to be under the common 
law, which makes every false imprisonment and every assault 
a misdemeanour. An abduction could hardly be carried 
through, without involving both a false imprisonment and an 
assault ; but apart from the fact that criminal proceedings for 
false imprisonment are almost obsolete, the maximum punish- 
ment for both these offences is comparatively light. It is 
obvious that kidnapping, if it is practised at all, must in almost 
all cases be prompted by the most malicious motives, and may 
lead to the most serious and irreparable injury, It ought, 
therefore, to be a substantive crime, and where the circum- 
stances are of an aggravated kind, the Judge should be 
empowered to visit it with an exemplary penalty. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 


HE letter from “R. T. D.” which we printed last week 
asks a very fair question. You are not satisfied, the 

writer says, with the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments,—that 
is to say, with the judgments given in cases in which “ both 
sides had the fullest and fairest hearing, before judgment was 
given by an almost unanimous Court.” Then whose interpre- 
tation of this most difficult matter would you deem satisfac- 
tory? To this we answer, in the first place, by making a 
distinction. When we described the assumption of the 
Purchas and Ridsdale judgments as “in the teeth of all 
legal authority,’ we had no intention of disputing the legal 
authority of the judgments themselves. The decision of a 
lawfully constituted Court is law, until it is upset by a higher 
Court, if there be one. But though the judgment of a lawfully 
constituted Court is always law, it may be good or bad law, 
according to the degree of knowledge and absence of bias pos- 
sessed by the Judges. Where there is a higher Court, this is 
evident. The law is declared by the Court below, and then 
the judgment is often upset by the Court above, because it is 
bad law. But the superior Court is no more infallible than 
the inferior; the only difference is that, as there is no appeal 
from its decision, its judgment, whether it be good or bad law, 
remains law. We think, for the reasons given in the review 
to which “ R, T. D.” takes exception, that the judgments in the 
Purchas and Ridsdale cases, though undoubtedly law, were bad 
law. An opinion of this kind is necessarily determined by the 
quality of the judgment in reference to which it is held. That 
a great number of very able Judges may be mistaken, is 
shown from time to time by the reversal by one Court 
of the judgment of two or three other Courts, inferior in 
technical rank, but not in the least inferior in their actual 
composition. To “R. T. D.’s” inquiry, whose interpretation 
of this most difficult matter would satisfy us, we have three 
replies to give. First, no interpretation would satisfy us which 
did not thoroughly investigate and upset the arguments of 
which our review was a summary. Secondly, no interpreta- 
tion would satisfy us which did not, if any reasonable doubt 
remained as to the force of these arguments, give the benefit 





of it to the defendant, in a trial under a highly penal statute. 
Thirdly, no interpretation would satisfy us if it were given by 
a Court some of whose members cannot be expected to act 
without regard to consequences. Supposing, for example, that 
a man thought the use of vestments to be compulsory under 
the Ornaments Rubric, and further, that he believed that to 
declare this to be the law would be to throw Church and State 
into confusion,—if he were a Common-law Judge, he might 
reason, ‘ My business is to say what is law; it is for other people 
to provide against the inconveniences arising from its being law.’ 
But it is useless to expect Chancellors and ex-Chancellors to 
argue in this way ; indeed, if they did, they would be very in- 
convenient colleagues, whether in Cabinet or in Opposition. 
We do not even blame them for having some regard to conse- 
quences. When there is no probability of amending legisla- 
tion, it is scarcely conceivable that a Court of Final Appeal, 
constituted as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is con- 
stituted, should not consider in some degree what the law ought 
to be, as well as what it is. The fault that we find with the 
Court which delivered the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments is, 
that when it thought that it was bringing peace upon the 
Church, it was really, as the event has proved, bringing a 
sword. 

The Zimes of Tuesday contained a narrative of an attempt 
made by the Archbishop of York to get Mr. Green out of 
prison. The attempt failed, as the Archbishop must have 
foreseen that it would do; at least, it failed, if its object was 
simply to release Mr. Green. As, however, the Archbishop 
himself says that it has not been * wholly vain,” inasmuch as 
it has proved to him that Mr. Green's cell “is locked on the 
inside,” it is permissible to believe that its object was not 
simply to release Mr. Green. The difficulty with which tke 
Archbishop of York had to deal was the one so excellently 
stated by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the House of Lords. 
How, supposing Mr. Green to be got out of prison, is he to be 
kept from getting into it again? Neither Archbishop has yet 
faced the plain fact that the only way of bringing about 
Ritual peace is by leaving those who like a particular 
ceremonial free to enjoy it, while providing that it shal! 
not be forced upon thuse who dislike it. In default 
of this common-sense method, there was but one course 
for the Archbishop to adopt. He invited Mr. Green 
to put himself into the hands of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, and to follow his direction. Mr. Green naturally 
replied that this was precisely what he had refused to do two 
years and a half ago, and that he could not accept the sugges- 
tion. The Archbishop’s contribution towards a settlement of . 
the difficulty was so exceedingly small, that it was hardly 
worth the offering. Mr. Green could hardly consent to do in 
order to get out of gaol what he had refused to do in order to 
escape being sent to gaol. Had he consented, the obvious 
inference would have been that he submitted, not because he 
thought it right, but because he disliked confinement. In 
fact, the “very old principle” to which the Archbishop 
appealed was a little too old. Had it come into existence 
since Mr. Green had been in prison, it might have been of 
some use to invoke it; but as it had been in existence 
before that time, and had been urged upon him as a 
reason for not incurring imprisonment, to recognise it now 
would have been to play a very poor part indeed. The 
position of Mr. Green in the matter is perfectly consistent, - 
though it is perfectly incomprehensible. He has convinced 
himself that there is a law of the Church which is superior to 
the ruling of the Archbishop’s Court, to the opinion of the 
assembled Bishops of the Anglican Communion throughout’ 
the world, to the resolutions of Convocation, to the determina- 
tion of his own Bishop, to the invitation of the Archbishop of’ 
the Province. Consequently, when Dr. Thomson appeals to 
all these inferior authorities, he does not in any way toucli 
Mr. Green. The Ornaments Rubric is to him what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was to Southern statesmen before 
the War of Secession. They maintained that the meaning of the 
Constitution was perfectly plain, and that the Supreme Court 
had no power to read any other meaning into it. Mr. 
Green maintains that the meaning of the Ornaments 
Rubric is perfectly plain, and that that neither Law 
Courts, nor Convocations, nor Bishops have any power to 
read any other meaning into it. They went to war, rather 
than forego their reading of the Constitution; Mr. Green has 
gone to gaol, rather than forego his reading of the Ornaments 
Rubric. Further than this, Mr. Green, like others of the 
Ritualist Clergy, has his congregation as well as himself to 
think of. This is the main difference between the Ritualist 
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movement as it is, and the Ritualist movement as it was in its 
early days. We have no opinion as to the extent of the move- 
ment, because there are at present very few data on which to 
found such an opinion; but we have a very decided opinion as 
to its character. It began by being a clerical movement ; it 
has ended by being a lay movement. The law may compel 
this or that clergyman to abandon a particular ceremonial, 
because it can deprive him of his benefice, if he refuses, 
But it cannot compel congregations to attend churches 
from which this ceremonial has been banished; and un- 
less the deprivations are made universal, the Ritualist laity 
will sooner or later find or build churches in which the law 
will be set at defiance. No doubt, Parliament can so alter the 
law as to make deprivation coextensive with the use of a par- 
ticular ceremonial. It can beat any number of congregations, 
if it chooses, But it can only do so, as Mr. Swayne very truly 
said in these columns a fortnight back, by “cutting up the 
roots of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism which were left. sticking 
in the Anglican Prayer-book at the Reformation ;” and before 
it takes this work in hand, it will do well to consider whether, 
as Mr. Swayne puts it, it may not be wise to tolerate Ritual- 
ism, “ when its alternative would be a great accession of power 
to Ultramontane Rome.” If Ritualism is effectually put 
down by law—it is quite easy to put it down effectually, 
if only Parliament is in earnest—one of two things will 
happen. Hither there will be a Ritualist Free Church, or there 
will be a considerable secession to Rome, and as we have next 
to no faith in the possibility of the former alternative, we hold 
the dilemma which Parliament has to face to be precisely what 
Mr. Swayne describes it. 

The Church Association are perfectly prepared to welcome 
secession. They wish to have no fellowship with the unclean 
thing. They hold that the function of the Established Church 
is to teach religious truth, and that as Ritualism is based upon 
a religious falsehood, the Established Church will be untrue to 
itself, if it tolerates it. But this is not the language of poli- 
ticians, and when politicians come to deal with Ritualism, they 
will use their own language. If they do so wisely and consist- 
ently, they will say that in a comprehensive Church Establish- 
ment, room must be made, if it does not already exist, for any 
considerable party that has gained an actual footing within it. 


THE METHODIST GECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 

FYN\HE Methodist Gicumenical Conference which closed on 

Wednesday is the first occasion on which representatives 
of the various Methodist Churches have assembled at a common 
council-board. In many cases, the severance of the different 
sections from the main body and from each other was due 
simply to geographical necessities. In other cases, the disrup- 
tion was attended with more or less of bitterness and mutual 
exasperation. Time has done its work in cooling the heated 
passions of the disputants, while many of the questions once 
debated with as much warmth as if they affected the essentials 
of Christianity, have now ceased to have any practical signifi- 
cance. Enough of sectional feeling still remains to discourage 
any attempts at reunion, but a cordial welcome was everywhere 
given to the proposal for a gathering which should be a visible 
expression of the harmony and substantial unity of all the reli- 
gious bodies which trace their descent to the Societies formed 
by John Wesley. 

The group of Churches which are entitled to be classed under 
the general designation of “ Wesleyan,” though chronologically 
the latest of the great divisions of Protestantism, occupies in 
point of numbers at least the third, more probably the second 
place. Yet, though it is sufficiently startling to be told that a 
communion not a hundred and fifty years old numbers more 
than twenty millions of adherents, statistical returns alone will 
not convey an adequate impression of its extent and importance. 
It has been well said that England is only a small part of the 
outcome of English history, the greater issues of which lie not 
within the narrow limits of Britain, but in the destinies of 
nations yet to be; and the same language may fairly be applied 
to Methodism. Deeply as the Evangelical Revival of the last 
century has stamped its impress on the mother-country, it has 
contributed still more powerfully to mould the religious thought 
and the social habits of the American Republic, and of the 
Colonies which almost encircle the earth with a zone of English 
commonwealths. The United States and the British Colonies 
furnish fully three-fourths of the numerical strength of 
Methodism,—perhaps five-sixths would be nearer the actual 
proportion. 





An ecclesiastical gathering which has neither legislative nor 
executive functions to discharge, and which can therefore do 
nothing but talk, is not usually a very edifying spectacle ; but 
the assembly at City Road has been free from any of those un. 
seemly outbursts of temper which too often occur when the 
representatives of antagonistic schools of thought are thus 
brought into close contact. That, however, is not all 
gain. The unbroken harmony of the gathering is, no 
doubt, a proof of the good-sense and mutual forbearance 
of the delegates; but it must be remembered that these 
qualities have not been subjected. to any severe strain, 
It is characteristic alike of the strength and the weakness of 
Methodism that it contains no antagonistic schools of theology. 
The constitution organised by Wesley, with its uniformity of 
doctrine and its conservatism of polity, has proved to be ad- 
mirably adapted to foster the expansion of the Connection, and 
to secure its stability ; but these advantages have been purchased 
at a heavy price, by the sacrifice of much of that freedom which 
is the indispensable condition of healthy intellectual life. The 
evil has been seriously aggravated by that unwritten code 
which, in a Voluntary community, presses more severely than 
any formal enactment. Unless an author was prepared to 
brave the odious suspicion of heresy, or of disloyalty to 
Methodism, he was required not only to subscribe to “ every 
particle of every creed and every article,” but to abstain from 
anything like free criticism either of the fundamental principles 
of Methodist polity, or of the life and teachings of “our 
venerable founder.” This repression of the critical faculty 
entailed its own penalty. The past for which such implicit 
veneration was claimed became half-mythical. Before the 
generation that had listened to Wesley’s voice had passed away, 
the early history of the Revival was already enveloped in a 
legendary haze, in which colours and outlines were blurred, and 
the true perspective altogether lost. In historical works and 
biographies, written by men of ability and thorough honesty, 
the origin and growth of the Methodist Churches were depicted 
with as much accuracy as the scenery of the Alps in the cheap 
daubs issued by the paint-sellers of Frankfort and Leipzic, 
while the sketches of the more eminent personages were often 
as lifelike as the figures of the Apostles in a mediaeval church 
window. 

A more rational method is now becoming general. Mr. Tyer- 
man, especially, in the series of works which have at once taken 
their place as standard biographies, has drawn with a bold and 
faithful hand the portraits of Wesley and Whitfield and of 
several of their coadjutors. Some reputations have been more 
or less damaged by his honest pen; but the central figure has 
gained, as that of a really great man always does gain, by being 
stripped of its conventional accessories. The Wesley painted 
by Mr. Tyerman, with none of the scars omitted, is far 
more attractive and more majestic than the angular-limbed, 
nimbus-crowned portrait of the older biographies. The 
same observation holds good of the work he accomplished. 
It has been too much the fashion to treat of Methodism 
as if it were a product of the Georgian eras,—a stream the 
source of which is to be sought in the Epworth parsonage, or 
the little prayer-meeting in Aldersgate Street. Its significance 
dawns on us only when we recognise it as the continuation, the 
development, of the Puritanism of the preceding century, just 
as Puritanism was the continuation and development of the 
Reformation. It is Puritanism, but it is the Puritanism of the 
eighteenth century, not the seventeenth. It belongs to the 
England of the Brunswicks, not to the England of the Stuarts. 
It is also Puritanism modified profoundly by the personal influ- 
ence of the Wesleys. The impress of their personal character 
is stamped upon the theology, the organisation, the devotional 
literature, and the ethical teaching of Methodism so deeply as 
to obscure its true historical relation to the sterner and more 
rugged types of our early Protestantism. Yet the Evangelical 
revival was substantially a revival of Puritanism. In one respect, 
of course, there could be no resemblance between the two move- 
ments. There could be no combination of political with religious 
enthusiasm in an age when the battle for both civil and religious 
freedom was virtually won, an age when loyalty to the reigning 
dynasty was the first duty of all who wished to secure the 
benefits of the Revolntion. Nor among the governing classes 
was there anything corresponding to the large Puritan and 
Presbyterian minority of the first Stuart reigns. The Puritanism 
of the Georgian era was therefore necessarily exclusively religious, 
and notwithstanding a few illustrious exceptions, it was a plebeian 
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movement. But when we turn from what, in spite of their inter- 


est and their importance, are really the accidentals of Puritanism, 
to its theological side, we see at once the unity underlying the 
apparent divergencies of these two phases of English Pro- 
testantism. Combining an uncompromising hostility to every 
form of Sacerdotalism and Sacramentarianism with an equally 
uncompromising adherence to dogmatic theology of the most 


orthodox type, having a system of Church government which, 


though neither Presbyterian nor Independent, retains no trace 
of Anglican influence, and an ethical code against which are 
brought the hackneyed charges of narrowness and austerity, 
Methodism may fairly claim to possess all the essential qualities 
of Puritanism. 

Yet among these essentials, Calvinism is not included. The 
stern system which bears the name of the Genevan Reformer is 
so identified with the Puritan character, and is usually regarded 
as having contributed so much to its dignity and its harshness, 
that Puritanism without Calvinism sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. It would not, however, be easy to prove that there 
is any necessary connection between advanced Evangelical 
Protestantism and a belief in Predestination. 

The development of the theology of the Reformed Churches 

is one of the most remarkable examples of the importance of 
the personal element in history. The Predestinarian or Augus- 
tinian bias which was given to that development was due, not 
to any tendency inherent in the principles of the Reformation, 
but to the ascendancy exercised by the powerful intellect and 
lofty character of him who was the more than Patriarch or 
Pope of this the largest and most vigorous half of the Protestant 
world. That the same iron theological yoke was not rivetted 
on the necks of the modern Evangelical Churches, we owe 
to the personal influence of the Wesleys. The Arminian- 
ism of Wesley was the natural result of his education, 
under influences which were at once High-Church and Broad- 
Church. In the surroundings of the great evangelist’s early 
years, there was a curious blending of the two elements in the 
religious life of the Anglican Church, which, however antago- 
nistic to each other, are equally hostile to Puritanism. Had 
Wesley been reared in a good old Puritan home, had his train- 
ing been thoroughly Evangelical, he would have been far less 
qualified for his life-work. A mind which was of so profoundly 
Conservative a cast would never have been able wholly to free 
itself from the shackles of Calvinism. It was because his reli- 
gious training was anti-Puritanic, that he was especially fitted 
to be the chief agent in the revival of Puritanism. If the 
Evangelical movement had been predominantly or, rather, 
exclusively Calvinistic, as, but for Wesley, it must have 
been, the consequences would, in all probability, have 
been fatal to the Protestantism of the nineteenth century. 
The bulk of the nation, appealed to on the one side by 
a Puritanism from whose stern theology its reason and 
its humanity recoiled, and on the other by a Sacerdotal- 
ism which insulted its common-sense and its innate love of 
freedom, would have drifted into a condition of practical Ag- 
nosticism. While we recognise the service which Methodism 
has thus rendered to faith, we cannot refrain from pointing 
out that, if its influence in the future is to be equally beneficial, 
it can only become so by an adaptation of its organisation, and, 
still more its tone, to the changing requirements of the age. If 
it is to retain its hold on the rising generation, it must relax 
something of its inexorable enforcement of professed uniformity 
on questions respecting which an absolute identity of opinion is 
impossible, in even the smallest coterie. A Voluntary Church 
may be at liberty to insist upon subscription to any number of 
theological minutia, but it must pay the inevitable penalty, in 
a lower standard of pulpit honesty, and in the reluctance of 
intelligent men to submit to the imposition of a theological 
strait-waistcoat. Already there are complaints of the difficulty 
of inducing young men of culture to enter the ranks of the 
Methodist ministry, and that difficulty will continue to increase, 
until there is some relaxation of the terms of subscription, 
which are probably the most severe in Christendom. 


ENGLISH CIVIL COWARDICE. 
: ge incident in the Kennard kidnapping case which has 
naturally excited most attention, is Mr. Kennard’s failure 
to obtain any help from the bystanders. He was driven through 
a crowded part of London, right through the groups always 
hovering round the Angel at Islington, he cried for help and 
struggled, and he was heard and seen, but no one attempted to 





assist him. It is suggested that his captors—who, it would 
appear from a telegram subsequently shown to Mr. Kennard, 
expected to be followed by certificates of his insanity—repre- 
sented everywhere that he was mad; but this is not certain on 
the evidence, and it is quite as probable that those who noticed 
feared a struggle if they interfered, and selfishly decided that it 
was no business of theirs. The police would look to it, or some 
one else. This feeling, according to a correspondent of the 
Liverpool Daily Post, is uow openly avowed, and he even 
ventures to tell this story:—‘‘I stated yesterday, @ propos of 
the abduction of a clergyman, that the people in a London 
street would not interfere in such an affair, if called on by 
the victim. I have had a curious confirmation of that 
statement, in a street conversation which I overheard. It 
was generally agreed that a man would be a fool to 
interfere, losing time, and perhaps getting himself in‘o 
trouble. One man even found sympathy in his declaration 
that if he saw one man stabbing another, he would go home 
and go to bed. This is certainly not creditable to us, but it is 
a common feeling, aud is frequently manifested.” It is difficult 
for any one who reads the papers to doubt that this is the ex- 
planation of a great many discreditable incidents, aud that the 
tendency to avoid doing anything troublesome for a stranger’s 
benefit decidedly increases. The monstrous incident recently 
reported of fifty persons watching a little girl drowning in 
Kensington Gardens, without an effort to save her, struck most 
people, and certainly struck ourselves, as incredible; but the facts 
appear to be undoubted, and no less discreditable explanation of 
them has ever been suggested. The people—or some of them— 
knew that the water was shallow, fora gardener had just before 
plunged in under their eyes; but they either expected paid 
officials to rescue the child, or could not overcome the selfish dis- 
like to get wet, and so perhaps catch cold, or lose some profitable 
time in going home to change. That tragedy, with its shame- 
ful incidents, is, let us hope, exceptional, but the same kind of 
occurrence is much too frequently reported, and we should like 
to know what the explanation is. The usual one, a decline in 
national courage, does not strike us as true. That national 
character can change, is, we suppose, possible, or the Jews could 
nothave become a singularly receptive people; but such a change, 
in an unconquered and unremoved race, formerly distinguished 
for courage, is to the last degree improbable. There is, moreover, 
very little other evidence for it. It is useless to quote soldiers, for 
besides the momentary tendency to abuse them, and so discredit 
short-service, their courage is in part a product of discipline, 
which may be relaxed or strengthened, and which is just now, 
owing to a perversion of sympathy that will disappear in the 
first war, a little too humane. But the old courage is exhibited 
in most relations of civil life. We see firemen and policemen 
and miners and sailors behaving as bravely as ever they did, the 
Humane Society gives away as many medals as ever, and the 
criminal classes expect resistance no less than in the last genera- 
tion. We see no proof of a growth of a general spirit of cowardice, 
and, pending evidence, are not disposed to believe that while the 
people have become healthier and better fed, anything so unusual 
or so disastrous has occurred. Nor do we attach much importance 
to the theory of increased numbers and of decreased self- 
reliance. No doubt, Londoners do trust the police to a curious, 
and in some respects, most satisfactory degree, looking to them 
to relieve themselves of responsibility or trouble with an 
instinctive alacrity which extends even to children. <A lost 
child, horribly afraid of everyone else, will follow a policeman 
in uniform, and the neighbouring mothers always trust such a 
child to police care; while it is, we are told, a standing order 
in back-streets to Jemima and Maria Ann, that if anything 
happens to them or their charges, they are to ask “ the perlice.” 
But this feeling has not grown up out of London, and out of 
London the pressure of the multitude, which so increases the 
temptation to leave your duty to some one else to do, is hardly 
perceptibly heavier. The evil is a general one, and requires 
some general explanation. 

We are not sure, though we may be greeted with an outery of 
horror from ideologues, that the origin of the evil is not to be 
found in the spread of a kind of education. Among the braver 
races, as we have often pointed out, the primary causes of 
“ cowardice” are two,—one, which may affect ten per cent. or 
five per cent. of the males being a failure of nervous energy, for 
which its unhappy subject is little more responsible than for 
red hair; and the other being selfishness, an indisposition to get 
hurt, or lose time, or risk annoyance for the sake of anybody 
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but yourself. The object of discipline, which can never cure 
true cowardice, and does not cure it, is to quell that selfishness, 
by evoking, together with the feeling of duty and the sense 
of honour, a selfishness of another and more permanent 
kind. That selfishness may be developed at first by edu- 
cation, which wakes the imagination in the direction of 
selfish caution. The man is not exactly worse, but he 
is more to himself, more aware of what may happen 
to him, more percipient of a certain defencelessness which 
in this country clings to poverty. He obeys his impulses 
less, the good as well as the bad, and cultivates as a virtue a 
kind of prudence which is a most useful quality, but may on 
occasion have all the effect of cowardice. He would not be 
afraid of entering a row for an adequate reason, but his feel- 
ing is,—“ If I help that gentleman, and he is mad, I do no 
good; and if he is not mad, I shall get a black-eye, which the 
shop will not approve, and have my coat torn, for which I have 
not the money, and lose my time, for which I shall be nagged 
at.” Itis a mean kind of reflective selfishness which comes 
over him, and he may deserve any amount of reprobation for it, 
but it is not precisely cowardice. It is the misapplication of a 
quality which has been gained, not the loss of a quality 
formerly possessed. The reflectiveness would yield in a 
moment to self-interest, which cowardice would not; and we 
greatly fear that if Mr. Kennard could have offered one of the 
five-pound-notes he afterwards scattered so judiciously to the 
loungers round the Angel, there would have been no lack of 
rescuers, who would have fought as stoutly as their grand- 
fathers. They had lost the habit of obeying impulse—in this 
instance, good impulse—not their physical courage. Their 
minds were mean, not their knees weak. 

This strengthening of selfishness by education is unmis- 
takably visible on the pecuniary side of life. Not to mention 
criminal records, which in all countries show that with educa- 
tion violent crime decreases, but pecuniary offences become 
more numerous, there is io doubt among observers that the 
lads from the schouls are more greedy of money than those 
of a previous generation, more careful of minute pecuniary 
rights, less ready to give up anything,—less “ generous,” in fact, 
than the ignorant, only the word is a little too big. Slightly- 
instructed poverty, with just knowledge enough to see clearly 
the value of money, contracts readily a taint of sordidness 
wanting to recklessness and ignorance. <A useful quality has, 
in truth, been acquired; while a perception of its best use, or 
rather of the limit of its use, has not. It is from this arises the 
evil which oldish men say is becoming so universal,—the indis- 
position to do the smallest service without pay, or some “ advan- 
tage” from the transaction which is, in another department of 
life, the precise supplement of the refusal to assist Mr. Kennard. 
The thoughtless have become prudent, to the delight of the 
devotees of education—which is to many people a fetish, giving 
everything in return for incense—but unfortunately they have 
become prudent in the wrong place, as well as the right. 
“ Mother, sir ?” saida young carpenter to a clergyman; “ yes, I 
could keep my mother, but if I did, how would my savings-bank 
book look, sir?” The impulses of a very liberal people are not 
all bad, and in taming them—for that is what, as yet, we are 
doing—a good deal of wheat is perishing with the weeds. We 
have taught people not to spoil their clothes, if they can help it, 
and the lesson kas been learned; and so, as they can help 
rescuing a little child from drowning in four feet of water, they 
keep their clothes dry. . 

What is the remedy ? We do not know that there is any; 
though we should like to see the idea of duty and the praise 
of the generous virtues a little more prominent in our schools, 
where the schoolmasters, like Solomon, are very apt to descant 
on the shopkeeping virtues, and teach that “he who hath no 
suretyship is sure,” but there is plenty of ground for hope. 
Education will pass its present point before long, and among 
the well educated there is no new tendency either to cowardice or 
meanness of spirit. We should say, what we should not have 
said thirty years ago, that the educated classes are decidedly 
more “generous,” in the broad sense of the word, and less prud- 
ent, than the body of the people. All recent reports, and some 
of them are unsparing enough, are decided as to the courage of 
the new and better educated officers; and the races educated 
for long, like the Prussians, Yankees, and Scotch, show plenty 
of the quality. There is a point in cultivation at which 
prudence begins and a point at which sympathy developes, 
and we are getting to the latter. The social feeling comes 





after individualism, but it comes, and we have only to wait. 
Meanwhile, it will be well if we stop hurrahing a little, and re.. 
cognise that something comes of increased knowledge besides 
a disposition to thrift and forethought. Both are excellent 
things, but not thrift when it stops you from saving the drown- 
ing because of your clothes, and not forethought when you 
think of the nuisance of giving evidence before you help a 
screaming passer-by. 





PAIN AND WORK. ./ 
N the published comments on the characte fra abilities of 
the late Mr. Erasmus Darwin, the subje¢t of the relation 
of pain—which includes uneasiness—to capacity of work, has 
not escaped notice. We should, perhaps, begin by distinguish- 
ing more pointedly than is usual betweer different kinds of 
work, and different degrees of love of work. Leaving laziness 
and mere lymphatic indifference out of the question, men and 
women differ much in natural tendency to work. A man may 
be very far from idle, and yet have none of that agreeable instinct 
of activity which is born with some people. We must also dis- 
tinguish between activity in a favourite study or pursuit, and 
mere labour. Absolute toil we may put on one side. But we 
must draw a line everywhere between Jabour in which the whole 
of the force and suggestion has to come from within, and that 
to which the inducements and solicitations lie outside. Inclina- 
tion being supposed equal, it is more easy to get through any 
course of business in which one thing turns up after another to 
excite the attention and quicken brain and hands, than to carry 
through a task in which the immediate goals of exertion are not 
near, and the internal spring of effort has to be wound up from 
time to time, without the help of a taxgible, outward Hoe age.. 
There is an old rhyme—which was probably unknown to Mr. Mill, 
for in his “ Subjection of Women” he treats the point as a new 
one—which says that “ From rise of morn to set of sun, woman's 
work is never done.” That is quite true; but if it is a hardship,. 
the hardship is mitigated by the fact that woman’s household 
duties have a “ concatenation accordingly,” in which the solici- 
tation or impulse is supplied from without, with the advantage 
(which also applies to much of men’s ordinary business) that the 
social feelings count for a good deal in the concatenation and 
the impulse. It may be noted, meanwhile, that women 
get through all their duties—and, no doubt, through their 
highest studies—with less waste of power than men, and with 
less apparent concern about either pain or uneasiness. This we 
do not mention as a discovery, for it is common-place, but as a 
thing to be borne in mind. 

What Paley has written about pain and intervals of ease is 
familiar enough. He was not a man in whom the love of work 
was born strong, as it was in, say, Kingsley, Maurice, or 
Robertson ; he was not lazy, but he would never have invented 
John Sterling’s phrase about “enduring the heavy cross of 
idleness.” “I am far from being sure,’ writes the dry old 
Archdeacon, “that a man is not a gainer by suffering a 
moderate interruption of bodily ease for a couple of hours ont 
of the four-and-twenty.” The startled reader, slightly altering 
a question of Milton’s, inquires, “ But how if your moderate 
should not be my moderate?” And then, one might ask what 
the pain should be ? Choose between a tearing pain, a stabbing 
pain, or a dull, lumpish pain, to be confined to one region; and 
un the other hand, a general extreme feeling of sore bones, 
such as comes with bad influenza. Paley was himself 
a sufferer from the same complaint as that which tortured 
Robert Hall; but he seems to have been, like Hall, a man of 
well-balanced organs, especially with regard to heart, lungs,. 
brains, and digestion ; so that pain did not, to use the common 
phrase, “upset” him. We might safely draw this inference 
(even if we had no other ground for it) from what he adds :— 
“The spirits of sick men do not sink in proportion to the 
acuteness of their sufferings, but rather appear to be roused 
and supported, not by pain, but by the high degree of comfort 


which they derive from its cessation, or even its subsidency,. 


whenever that occurs, and which they taste with a relish that 
diffuses some portion of mental complacency over the whole of 
that mixed state of sensations in which disease has placed 
them.” 

If, however, pain is not very continuous or of a kind to 
exhaust the physical energy, and if the sufferer has, apart from 
the pain, a constitution which is not easily upset, everybody 
will agree that there is nothing in pain to prevent a man’s 


doing a great deal of work, especially if it is work done on % 
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or in accordance with some strong natural taste. Of 
course, a great deal depends upon circumstances, and also upon 
the degree of the pam. It would not be easy to get work re- 
quiring minute research out of a sufferer whose eyes were half- 
plinded by neuralgia, though the pain was not continuous; nor 
out of the young Catholic lady referred to in “ Proteus and 
Amadeus,” who had to endure incessant ear-ache. The suf- 
ferer and her friends used to pray that she might have 
one half-hour of ease and natural sleep, before she died; 
but the prayer was not granted, and she passed away 
from this awful world with her young hair white, simply ex- 
hausted with the pain, which, however, we infer was not ex- 
treme, but only continuous. It is impossible to remember the 
story without deep emotion. But take another. When Dr. 
Arnold was roused by angina pectoris on that dreadful morning, 
he expressed, to his son and others, in the strong language of 
Christian resignation, his deep thankfulness for this first ex- 
erience of severe bodily pain; but in a few minutes, he asked 
the doctor if the spasms were likely to return, for if they did, 
he feared he should not be able to bear them. This also, from 
a man like Arnold, is deeply affecting. Nobody would say that 
acute, weighted suffering like this, or dull, prolonged pain like 
that young lady’s, could be favourable to work. And, of course, 
though pain may be endured—may even be welecomed—as dis- 
cipline, it would be absurd to treat it as in itself a good thing, 
Weall want as little of it as we can have ; and even if a paroxysm 
of suffering does no worse than take up time, it cannot, speaking 
absolutely, be a helpful thing in a life of effort. 
Meanwhile, the list of great workers who have been great 
sufferers also is in the memories of all of us. These bright 
cases, however, and those of men who have worked, and worked 
joyfully and well, on their death-beds, need not lead us into 
erroneous inferences. It may be taken as certain that uneasi- 
ness and mere weakness are much more unfavourable to work 
than many painful maladies. If any man who wanted to work hard 
to-morrow—especially if it was to be work of the brain, of what- 
ever kind, the brain-spring being bound to wind itself up as often 
as necessary—were asked to-night whether he would be rather 
stinted to three hours’ sleep, and go through to-morrow free 
from pain, or sleep eight hours to-night, and have three hours of 
moderate toothache to-morrow, he would be wise to choose the 
long rest and the pain; at all events, if he was past his youth. 
Probably, all the world would agree that nausea, or the languor 
of jaundice, was a worse hindrance to work than pain. To such 
things as these may be added the deep-seated, massive dis- 
comfort, almost demoralisation or disorganisation, produced, 
not only in valetudinarians, but in some strong persons of 
peculiar temperament, by bad weather. Not even an enthu- 
siasm is enough to overcome this. George Sand was a strong 
woman, but she said her love of Nature at once gave way to 
cold; and this means more than the temporary suppression of 
a taste or a pleasure, it implies, of course, the temporary 
paralysis of those springs of activity which are intertwined 
with the sensibilities that go to make what is called love of 
Nature. Rahel, on the other hand, was a valetudinarian. She 
wrote, “ Nothing is to me so important, so real, as weather. 
Iam convinced that one day it will become a science, and we 
shall then be able to compound weather, as we now do medi- 
cine.’ Such weather as we have had in plenty during the 
last four or five years may show a favourable death-rate, but it 
spoils quite as much work as it does pleasure, and more 
crops than grow on the ground. On the whole, we shall 
find, upon study of the recorded cases, and by watching those 
which come before us in daily life, that unless pain is con- 
tinuous or exhausting, or unless it brings with it some special 
disgust or humiliation, it does not hinder or half-spoil either 
the enjoyment or the activities of life so much as weakness 
does, or those pervading and penetrating forms of uneasiness 
which leave no unembarrassed intervals, and call for a frequent 
screwing-up of the pegs. ‘Troubles of this order leave no 
chance for wholesome self-satisfaction, and they spoil closeness 
of aim. A man with influenza, or chronic jaundice, or a little 
suppressed gout, is more likely to let his trade go to the bad, or 
spoil his picture or his book through lapses, oversights, or ill- 
directed ineffectual touches, than a man with Paley’s malady, 
acutely painful as that is. It does not follow that any one 
should, as a matter of course, prefer nephritis to chronic 
jaundice—though a man to whom idleness was a “ heavy cross” 
might not unreasonably do that, if he had a choice to make— 
and still less that those of us who are at present pretty com- 
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fortable (if any) should try for the two hours’ pain a day which 
Paley was inclined to recommend. The number of men and 
and women who get, in a lax, distributive way, what would 
amount to the two hours, though they have little to show for 
it, is considerable. Some of these unfortunates work hard also, 
but without the rewards of agreeable self-consciousness which 
belong to such as are understood to be great sufferers. Their 
troubles are, like “‘ woman’s work, never done;” their balance- 
sheet of energy shows no steady relation between effort and 
product ; and, when they make it up, they may echo, in a 
different sense, the touching complaint of the luxurious young 
spendthrift, that he had had to fritter away his income in 
paying his debts. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
“JOHN INGLESANT.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 

Sir,—As a rule, I consider it most undesirable that an author 
should trouble the editor of a literary periodical with any re- 
marks on a review with which his book may be favoured. I 
leave it, therefore, entirely in your hands to print these few 
lines or not. 

I enthusiastically agree with the reviewer that in a romance 
it is not fair that words and actions should be accredited to the 
dead, unless some kind of evidence exists that they spoke and 
acted in some such fashion. I have consciously endeavoured to 
act upon this principle. The words and actions of the King 
are what I sincerely believe to be in accordance with his char- 
acter, as I should have described it, had I been writing what is 
called “history.” Every word spoken by Hobbes, Dr. Moore, 
and Nicholas Ferrar may be gathered from their published 
books. Father St. Clare is an entirely imaginary person. Of 
the foreign characters, I cannot say quite so much. The exact 
date of the time Inglesant spent in Rome is left somewhat 
vague, so that several Rectors may possibly be able to share the 
responsibility of the few words spoken in the English College, 
on the night he slept there, among them. The Cardinal 
Rinucini is an imaginary character; there were, so far as I 
know, only two brothers of his immediate family during the 
period of the story, the Nuncio, and Thomas, chamberlain to 
the Grand Duke. I conceive that his opinions were not infre- 
quent for some centuries among Italian ecclesiastics. 

IT have no authority for the words put into the mouths of 
Cressy and Molinos in their conversations with Inglesant, but 
they are, I venture to think, of a character of which no man 
need be ashamed. The words put into the mouth of Count 
Vespiriani are the exact expressions used by his party. 

I have not, perhaps, been so successful in depicting the 
Church of Rome as a whole, but I have strennously endeavoured 
to be fair, and, at any rate, I have not erred more than I should 
have done had I been writing a controversial or historical work. 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. Henry Suortuovse. 

Lansdowne, Edgbaston, September 19th. 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As you have made no editorial comment on the letter 

signed “R.T. D.” in your last issue, perhaps you will allow 

another of your readers to do so. 

1. First, then, as to legal authority. It is indisputable that 
down to our day, there is a consensus of legal authorities in 
favour of the grammatical and common-sense interpretation of 
the Ornaments Rubric. Its interpretation came before the 
Courts of Law for the first time twenty-five years ago. Since 
then, the distribution of legal authorities is as follows :—In 
1857, the Judicial Committee decided that Elizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity, the Ornaments Rubric of 1604, and the rubric in 
the present Prayer-book, “ Obviously mean the same thing,— 
that the same dresses, and the same utensils or articles which 
were used under the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., may still 
be used.”? The members of the Court which gave that decision in 
1857 were Lord Cranworth, Lord Wensleydale, Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh, Sir John Patteson, Sir William Maule, Archbishop 
Sumner, and the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But an attempt has been made to weaken the force of this 
judgment, by asserting that the question of Eucharistic vest- 
ments was not before the Court. This is a sophism. The 
question of Eucharistic vestments for the altar was before the 
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Court, and it was argued on the anti-vestment side that inas- 
much as the rubric in the Communion Office orders a plain 
linen cloth, and the Advertisements and Canon order a 
‘decent’? altar-cloth, therefore rich embroidered altar-cloths 
were illegal. The Judicial Committee ruled, on the contrary, 
that the obligation of a decent minimum in ecclesiastical 
vestments did not imply any prohibition of other and costlier 
vestments, where people were willing to incur the necessary 
expense. And then the Court laid down the dictum which I 
have quoted. The case, I may add, was fully argued by counsel 
onboth sides. Seventeen years afterwards, the Court of Arches 
ruled in favour of the legality of the now forbidden vestments ; 
but the Judicial Committee, consisting of Lord Hatherley, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Archbishop of York, and the present 
Bishop of London, reversed the decision of the Court of 
Arches, and condemned the vestments. The case for the vest- 
ments, however, was undefended and unargued. 

The last decision was the Ridsdale judgment, in which the 
case was argued on both sides. The Court was a strong one, 
and including, I think, eight Judges, among the rest, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Cairns, Chief Baron Kelly, and Lord Justice 
James. The judgment was given against the vestments,— 
“R.T. D.” says, “by an almost unanimous Court.” In fact, 
five Judges affirmed the illegality, and three the legality, of 
the vestments. ‘To this I must add that the late Sir J. T. 
Coleridge criticised the Purchas judgment in a published 
pamphlet, and declared his opinion that there was not the 
shadow of a doubt of the legality of the vestments. 

As far as authority goes, therefore, the case stands thus :— 
In favour of the vestments we have a consensus of authorities 
down to five-and-twenty years ago. Since then, we have in 
favour of the vestments Lord Cranworth, Lord Wensleydale, 
Mr. Pemberton Leigh, Sir John Patteson, Sir W. Maule, Sir J. 
T. Coleridge, Sir Robert Phillimore, Chief Baron Kelly, Lord 
Justice Mellor, and another member of the Court (whose name 
I forget) in the Ridsdale case. 

Against the vestments are Lord Chelmsford, Lord Hatherley, 

Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, Lord Justice James, and two other 
members (whose names I forget), in the Ridsdale case. That is 
to say, there are eleven eminent Judges for the vestments, and 
seven other eminent Judges against them. In other words, 
down to five-and-twenty years ago, there is a consensus of legal 
authovities for the vestments. Since that date, the proportion 
is eleven for, and seven against. Moreover, on the only two 
occasions on which the question was argued before the Judicial 
Committee, the Court was unanimous in favour of the vest- 
ments the first time, while a minority of one-third affirmed their 
legality on the second occasion. 
' This being the state of the case, your reviewer was surely 
justified in dealing with the question independently, without 
allowing himself to be overawed by the Purchas and Ridsdale 
judgments. Some of the points which he took did not, if I 
remember rightly, come before the Court in the Ridsdale case, 
and they seem to me to require an answer; for instance, the 
declaration of one of the eminent authors of the Advertisements 
that the legality of the vestments could not be undone except 
by Act of Parliament; also, the assertion of the legality of the 
vestments by the Lords Committee in 1641, and their abolition 
by Act of Parliament in 1644.—I am, Sir, &c., M. M’C. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL QUESTION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow a working-man to ask the follow- 
ing question? Last week, I dreamt that a book was handed to 
me. Inside this book I found a loose sheet of paper, and on it 
a poem was written. I thought that this poem was a kind of 
“Tn Memoriam,” written by a certain Welsh poet, lamenting 
the death of his daughter. I found that the above poem was 
in English, and the metre was seven-and-six. I read it 
through, and the poetry seemed to be of an exquisite character. 
Now, I never knew that the above poet had buried a child, and 
to my knowledge I never read anything bearing any semblance 
to this poem. The question is,—Where did I get this poetry in 
my dream ?—I am, Sir, «c., 

Bulehydar, Oswestry. Jouwn GRiFFITH. 

(Clearly, Mr. Griffith had read the poem, probably in a news- 
paper, and the case was one of unconscious memory. That the 
memory retains everything, though the link between conscious- 
ness and memory is daily broken, seems indisputable.—Ep. 
Spectator. 





POETRY. 
—< 
DECEMBER AND JUNE. 


Ir was but the wild waves playing, 
It was but the wild wind’s roar; 

It was but a pale maid straying 
Alone by the wreck-strewn shore. 


It was but a day of December, 
That followed a day of June; 
But to spirits that can remember, 
What a wail in the words, “ ’Tis done !’’ 


The dream is broken and faded, 
The glory departed and flown; 

And to hearts once loving as they did, 
’Tis death to live on alone ! 


O Sea, that her lover art hiding! 
O wave, with thy dirge-like tune! 
There’s a fathomless gulf dividing 
A day of December and June. B. 








BOOKS. 
—_—>_— 
LORD BRAYE’S POEMS.* 
Mr. Patry has done, we think, an ill-service to his friend, 
Lord Braye had published two or three volumes of verse, which 
attracted as much notice and achieved as much success as they 
deserved. In the ordinary course of things, they would have 
passed quietly into the oblivion into which many books quite as 
good, it would not be rash to say not a little better, have fallen. 
Mr. Paley persuades him to republish a selection from these 
volumes. So far, no great harm would have been done. It 
might have been better quietly to accept the verdict of the 
critics, or rather, of the public, whose indifference is far more 
eruel than any severity of the critics. But if a writer chooses 
to appeal, hoping that a second hearing will make more impres- 
sion than the first, and not caring about the adverse balance in 
his publisher’s account, no wrong has been done, and the 
errors of his advisers is of the venial kind. But Mr. 
Paley has emphasised his counsel by doing what, though 
done, of course, with the best and most friendly intentions, is 
nothing less than a cruel injury to his friend. He has 
certain views about poetry in general, and English poetry in 
particular. There is nothing novel about these views. It is the 
old quarrel between the classical and the romantic schools, only 
with the difference of changing times. Byron is now the classi- 
cal, Tennyson the romantic poet. No one would have objected 
if Mr. Paley had set forth his opinions in the proper place. He 
has a reputation which entitles him to a hearing. A great 
scholar who has studied the poetical master-pieces of Greece 
and Rome may be expected to have something to say about the 
poetry of his own country. It is true that those who best know 
Mr. Paley’s work would be quite prepared to find him fail in 
taste and in the power of appreciating true poetical merit. 
His knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages is quite 
masterly; but he has no great measure of the higher gifts 
of a critic. Still, he had every right to put forth his views. But 
in the occasion of putting them forth he has made, it seems to 
us, a deplorable mistake. They appear as a preface to Lord 
Braye’s quite moderate performance, and challenge a compari- 
son which in its result can be nothing less than disastrous to 
the unhappy poetaster whom he desires to serve. His argument, 
put very shortly, is this:—Pope was a great poet; so also was 
Byron. We can always understand without any difficulty what 
they mean. Tennyson, Browning, and modern poets generally 
are obscure. Let us get back to the simplicity and clearness of 
other times. Behold Lord Braye! Now, can we conceive any- 
thing more cruel to the unhappy man than this? Of course, 
he is not qualified to endure such a comparison. Le is one of 
a whole multitude of cultured persons who write verses in their 
own language with great ease and more or less success. To 
name him in the same day with Tennyson, or Browning, or 
Swinburne, on the one hand, or with Pope or Byron on the 
other, is ncthing less than ludicrous. He has no thought to 
speak of, no imagination, no passion. Nor are either form or 





* Poems. By Alfred, Lord Braye. 


Edited, with a Pre‘ace, by F. A. Paley. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 
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expression by any means perfect. It would not be easy to find 
a single piece in this volume which is not fatally marred by 
some frigidity or weakness. It is not pleasant to have to use 
such language. It is only a preposterous collocation of names 
that ought never to have been put together that compels one to 
do it. 

As for Mr. Paley’s criticisms, little needs to be said. He 
takes, for instance, some passages from the “In Memoriam,” 
and asks,—Who can understand all this? Of course, this is a 
facon de parler. Mr. Paley has grappled successfully with far 
greater obscurities in the Greek dramatists. He means, this is 
not clear, not as clear, for instance, as his Hssay on Man. Of 
course ii is not, and could not be as clear. Mr. Tennyson has 
expressed in verse, most competent judges think, with marvel- 
lous success, a whole world of philosophical and theological 
thought. There is thought of this kind also in the Essay ou 
Man; but it might be compressed into half-a-dozen sentences. 
True or no, it is of the very simplest kind, and Pope’s illustra- 
tion and exposition is of course, as it could not fail to be, as 
clear as crystal. Perhaps Mr. Tennyson was wrong in attempt- 
ing the task. That is a proposition which may be discussed. 
But it is quite idle, and worthy rather of some shallow dis- 
putant of the drawing-room, than of an accomplished scholar 
like Mr. Paley, to pick out a few less happy passages, com- 
ment on their obscurity, and compare them with what, in the 
nature of things, they cannot be compared. 
Mr. Paley admires never attempted such themes. In the 
subjects which are common to him and them, Mr. Tennyson 
can be quite as simple and clear as they. 

Mr. Paley’s preface contains not a few tempting passages, 
where, for instance, he is good enough to rewrite some of 
Messrs. Longfellow and Swinburne’s verses for them. He 
shows how much more melodious they might be made, if he 
only had the correcting of them; but we must pass on to say a 
few words about the hook which it is our present business to 
review. 

What can we do better than quote again two stanzas which 
Mx. Paley quotes, and in which he sees, we suppose, the excel- 
lence which he misses elsewhere:?— 

“The soul of all the Muses’ art 
Suits with the simplest verse ; 
No truth so deep, no wit so smart, 
But clearness makes more terse. 
Surely “terse” is a very lame ending here, lacking all recom- 
mendation, except that it rhymes with “verse!” Who would 
say, except under exigencies which such a master of the art as 
Mr. Paley’s protégé should not allow to master him, that a 
“truth” could be made “ more terse” ? The next stanza runs :— 
But after all, the world well knows 
By this time what is good, 
And only grants true fame to those 
Who are clearly understood.” 
Surely, to speak plainly, this is mere doggrel. Observe the 
false emphasis on “ this ” in the second line, the wrong position 
of “only” in the third, and the halting metre of the fourth. 
If this sort of thing is to be said at all in verse, it must be said 
with point and vigour, and of point and vigour there is not a 
trace in all the eighteen tedious stanzas of which these two are 
specimens. What could be feebler than this ?— 
** Pope wrote in couplets,—his great song 
Runs smoothly from his pen ; 
Gray’s lyric strain is pure and strong, 
Poor Cowper harped on men.” 
What in the world has it to do with the subject that “ Cowper 
harped on men?” “Harping on men” is not a quality that 
can be co-ordinated with the “smoothness” of Pope and the 
“purity and strength” of Gray. 

But Lord Braye is not always at this very low level. The 
first poem in this volume is a respectable imitation of ‘* Lycidas.” 
We cannot think the idea a very happy one. “ Lycidas” is cer- 
tainly not, what Mr. Paley calls it, “eloquently pathetic.” We 
venture to think it is not “ pathetic ” at all. No human being 
was ever moved to pity by it, certainly not the poet himself. 
But it is a splendid work of art, a masterpiece of literary skill, 
not without passion, where the poet leaves his classical imagery, 
and deals with men and things of his own day. But this kind of 
thing is very difficult toimitate. Only a consummate artist can 
doit. We must not have such rhymes as “afar” and “ Cala- 
bria,” or a false antithesis, as, “His brow was pale, yet all his 
soul was fire,” or such feeble incongruities as this :— 


The poets whom } 





“Ah! if the race of man had but one ear, 
Therein my lamentation would I pour, 
And beg them with my soul to sympathise, 
And singing melt their pity more and more. 
We ever seek a door 
By which true feeling hearts may realise 
The fullness of our sorrows and the grief we keep in store.” 


(How does a “ door” help “feeling hearts” to realise sorrow, 
or anything else?) Still, there is some respectable verse in 
“Amadeus.” <A better specimen of the poet’s powers may be 
found in “ Passing,” which we will quote :— 


‘“‘Passeth the glow of the sunrise, 
Passeth the gold of the west, 
Passeth the dewdrop adorning 

The lily’s immaculate breast. 


Waneth the light of life’s springtime. 
Paleth the sheen of the eyes, 

Fadeth the bloom of the roses, 
Loveliness sickens and dies. 


Falleth the honour of greatness, 
Vanisheth glory and fame, 

Deafened Forgetfulness heeds not 
The noise of historical name. 


Changeth the newness of beanty, 
Youthfulness comes but to go, 

The delicate damask of twenty 
Points but to Age and his snow. 


Wearieth man of his sadness, 
Turneth he gaily to joy; 
Joy is not satisfied ever, 
Pleasures like sorrows annoy. 
Passing and changing and fading, 
Perishing, hast’ ning to death ; 
Thus on our planet is written 
‘ All is a bubble—a breath.’ ” 
All this has been said many times before, and said far better; 
but it is sufficiently elegant and melodious, and, except two 
feeblenesses, 
“ Deafened Forgetfulness heeds not 
The noise of historical name,” 
and,— 
“Pleasures like sorrows annoy,” 
without serious fault. Its conventional elegance shows Lord 
Braye at his best. Here is another favourable specimen :— 
“THe Deap Turvsit. 
* Open wide the wicker door 
Birdie can escape no more, 
Husbkt are all his minstrelsies 
Dimmed his freedom-loving eyes,— 
Dead upon the wicker floor 
Lies the young thrush—his brief life o’er. 
Cages for the living thing, 
Cages ere the soul take wing! 
Death—no cage, no bars for death— 
He shall free the captive breath ! 
Load the slave with weight and chain, 
Tyrant, know thy power is vain ; 
Where thou mayest not have control, 
Death brings freedom to—the soul.” 


Here the sixth line does not scan. Why did not Mr. Paley 
suggest the difference between an iambic and a trochee? 
Still, it might pass well enough, but for the unlucky com- 
parisons which the editor has suggested. If Lord Braye 


publishes again, by all meen Ict hin heep Civar of an editor. 





MR. PERCY GREG’S NEW NOVEL* 

Mr. Gree takes for the subject of his story—though Ivy is 
rather a study of character than a story—a very difficult situa- 
tion. Ethert Glynne is made acquainted with a terrible secret 
in the family of his uncle, Sir Charles Glynne. ‘This gentleman 
had married a second time while his first wife, a lunatic, kept 
under confinement, was still alive. The lad, the supposed heir 
to the baronetcy and estates, and his sister Ivy, are conse- 
quently bastards. A fall from his horse opportunely disposes 
of the son. It remains to avert disgrace from the wife and 
the daughter. And for the wife this necessity was the more 
urgent, because she, latterly at least, had known of the fact 
which made her marriage a mockery. Ethert is thus found 
to be the rightful heir. He plays the part of “ Lord Ronald” 
in the ballad, but without loving “the Lady Clare.”’ In fact, 
his love, a vague and unsubstantial affection, has been given to 
a certain Meta, his ward. Hence we have the subject of the 
tale, Ivy: Cousin and Bride. 

The situation has many capabilities. We can recall several 
novels in which it has been treated with success. The difficulty 





* Ivy: 


Cousin and Bride. By Percy Greg. 3 vols, London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1881. 
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is to bring it about in a way that is not open to objection. How 
can it have come to pass that a man, having presumably free 
choice, has married a woman whom he does not love, without 
the operation of some cause discreditable either to his integrity 
or his strength of mind? This difficulty, Mr. Greg has over- 
come, as well as the nature of things admits. We might, per- 
haps, assert that no circumstances justify a marriage without 
love; but there are chivalrous natures which would see in a 
act of this kind a very sublime kind of sacrifice, and it is 
precisely this kind of nature which the author has attributed to 
his hero. And it may be allowed that the motive is at least 
fairly adequate. The fear of the disclosure of the secret is, 
perhaps, exaggerated. To Ivy, and it is for _Ivy—not for her 
mother, that Ethert Glynne is interested—it was not so utterly 
disastrous as to supply an overpowering reason for doing what 
would probably wreck her whole lite. Ethert, too, is well 
aware that the secret will, in all probability, come out, 
and in fact marries his cousin against his will to save his 
mother-in-law’s reputation. Still, it may be allowed that 
the situation is as well brought about as could be. When 
we come to consider the way in which it is worked out, we gladly 
admit the ability with which it has been treated. The writing 
has the force which we expect in what comes from Mr. Percy 
Greg’s pen. It sometimes rises to the height of eloquence; it 
never falls into feebleness. But we are bound to pass on it the 
common-place criticism that it is often exceedingly wearisome. 
Ivy isa very Grissel for patience and submission. Ethert bears 
the tooth that is gnawing at his vitals with the fortitude of a 
Spartan. And the two carry on conversations which, for all the 
graces of Mr. Greg’s style, exhaust a reader’s patience. There 
is, indeed, something very touching in the conception of Ivy’s 
character. Her unfaltering loyalty to her husband, her abnega- 
tion of self, her sweetness and gentleness, make a very pathetic 
picture. Ethert, of course, less commands our sympathy, but 
he, too, is skilfully drawn. But chapters, we may almost say 
volumes, of dialogue between these two, with necessarily incessant 
repetition—though, of course, Mr. Greg is very skilfully varied 
in his way of saying the same thing many times—surpass the 
endurance of man. The action drags terribly ; it may almost 
le said that there is no action at all, till we get into the third 
volume. There we are brought into the midst of some stirring 
scenes, and Mr. Greg, who is always at home in a battle whether 
it is fought with artillery or brickbats, carries us along with him 
in a spirited narrative. The closing scene, too, when Ivy, who 
has now learnt the true nature of her husband’s sacrifice, com- 
pletes the conquest of her husband’s heart, is admirable, and 
compensates us for not a little weariness by the way in which 
we reach it. 

Mr. Greg seems to have been conscious of a certain monotony 
in his tale, and has endeavoured to relieve it by a variety which, 
to say the least, does not add to its merits. Ethert Glynne is a 
journalist, attached to the staff of a very strongly reactionary 
newspaper. Mr. Greg takes the opportunity of giving us some 
of his notions about the politics and politicians of the day; 
and he does it after a fashion which, we do not hesitate to 
say, is anything rather than to his credit. He is a writer 
of culture and ability, and he ought to be ashamed of descend- 
ing to the seurrility of which the political chapters of this book 
present lamentable instances. To describe one statesman by a 
stupidly injurious nickname, to charge another with deliberate 
falsehood and hypocrisy, to shower on all political opponents 
the coarsest terms of abuse, to impute action with which he 
disagrees to the vilest motives, is unworthy, to regard no other 
consideration, of a writer of position. Readers are prepared to 
take Mr. Greg seriously. A political mountebank may talk 
without exciting surprise of the Free-traders ruining the 
landed interest that they may buy estates the cheaper. This is 
his stock-in-trade, which he carries, like a cheap-jack’s elixirs, 
through bucolic market-places. But such a writer as the author 
of, say, Across the Zodiac, lowers himself incaleulably when he 
puts himself on the level of a Lowther. 





A CYCLOPADIA OF STATISTICS.* 
Mrs. Brewer has undertaken a most laborious and praiseworthy 
task. There is no publication in existence equal to Dr. Kolb’s 
Handbook of Comparative Statistics, for the range and com- 





* The Condition of Nations, Social and Political, with Complete Comparative 
Tables of Universal Statistics, By G. F. Kolb. Translated, Edited, and Collated 
to 1880 by Mrs. Brewer; with Original Notes and Information by Edwin W. 
Streeter, F.R.G.S. London: G. Bell and Sons. ‘ 





pleteness of its information on the social and political well- 
being of the modern world; but it is a work comparatively little 
known in this country. The last edition of it was issued in a 
condensed form in 1879, and appears to have been, on the whole, 
carefully revised. Mrs. Brewer has compiled her work—whose 
title, by the way, is much more pretentious than that of the 
original—partly from that edition, and partly from the more 
extended edition of 1875. We are naturally unable, in the 
time and space at our command, to make anything like 
a complete analysis of so extensive a work; but we have 
tested Mrs. Brewer's translation carefully in several places, 
comparing it with the original of both the late editions. 
The result of this examination, we regret to say, has been to 
convince us that Mrs. Brewer has undertaken a task beyond her 
powers, either as a translator or as a statistician. Like nearly 
all German statistical publications, Mr. Kolb’s book is capable 
of a good deal of condensation, and the translator appears to 
have recognised this; but she has not succeeded in j udiciously 
condensing, she has only omitted wholesale, when omission 
suited her. There is no sense of proportion or fitness in her deal- 
ings with the immense masses of figures which overload Kolb’s 
pages. The result is, that many comparatively useless tables 
of figures are printed, while not unfrequently a good deal of the 
elucidatory text is mercilessly cut away. At times, too, Mrs. 
Brewer takes to amplifying her author in a manner that is the 
reverse of happy, as in the following example :—Mr. Kolb writes 
at the close of his essay on the “ Philosophy of Statistics,” 
an essay written as long ago as 1864, and incorporated in the 
edition of the Handbuch published in 1875, as follows :— 

** Wir haben oben allerdings zuniichst nur eine Reihe von Fragen 
iiber Gesundheit und Gedeihen des Menschen erwiihnt. Die Statistik 
beschriinkt sich aber keineswegs auf diese Punkte, sie breitet sich 
vielmehr iiber alle Verhiiltnisse, alle Phiinomene des physischen, 
moralischen, und intellectuellen Lebens aus; sie umfasst das ganze 
Wirken und Sein aller Klassen, Vilker und Nationen; sie dringt in 
Tiefen welche der menschlichen Berechnung vor Kurzem noch der- 
massen unnahbar schienen, dass man Jeden der ein Vordringen in 
diese Gebiete behauptet hiitte fiir einen Phantasten erkliirt haben 
wiirde. Dies das Gebiet der Statistik.” 

Mrs. Brewer renders these simple, dignified sentences thus :— 


“ Hitherto, we have but glanced at a few of the facts which vitally 

concern the wealth and prosperity of mankind. Statistics are not 
limited to such considerations only ; they extend to all conditions, and 
to all the physical, moral, and intellectual phenomena of life; they 
comprehend the whole range of human occupations and actions ; they 
throw light upon the interests, well-being, and decay, with the cause 
of each, in all classes, peoples, and nations. They penetrate into the 
depths and mysteries of Nature where but a few years ago it was 
thought calculation must be baffled, while those who set themselves 
to explore and classify these phenomena were characterised as idle 
dreamers, impracticable fanatics. But the very domain of statistics 
includes these researches, among many others which they have reduced 
to order, rescuing them from obscurity and meaninglessness, and ren- 
dering their study at once simple and useful.”’ 
After reading such a jet of verbiage as this, wherein 
the meaning of the original is largely travestied, one cannot 
help feeling a distrust towards the translator as a guide. This 
feeling deepens the further one goes into the book. Mrs. Brewer 
appears to have worked mostly on the edition of 1875, and 
afterwards patched her compilation up from that of 1879. 
Hence the introductory essay from which we have quoted. 
Kolb himself omitted it in his last edition, but Mrs. Brewer 
gives a hash of it, without mentioning the date at which it was 
written. As a general result of this mode of working, the statis- 
tics are by no means brought up to date with any degree of 
uniformity or trustworthiness. 

It may be said that we are unreasonable in expecting uni- 
formity of this kind in any such work. No two countries pub- 
lish their statistics at the same date, and some nations, like the 
French and Spanish, are extremely tardy in furnishing figures 
of a detailed or proximately authentic kind. We admit all 
that can be fairly urged on this score, but that does not justify 
much that is done or omitted to be done by Mrs. Brewer. A 
very little care on her part would, for instance, have enabled 
her to give the statistics relating to Great Britain accurately 
and up to date. Had she but taken the statistical abstracts 
compiled by Mr. Giffen into her hand, she could not have made the 
irritating blunders which we have constantly come upon in look- 
ing over this part of her book,—blunders that cause us 
to lament that she should have wasted her labour on work 
so obviously outside the range of her powers. We shall 
take, in justification of this statement, a few examples at 
random. Indealing with the public revenues and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, she gives the gross revenue of the Post- 
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Office down only to 1875, but that of the Telegraphs down to 
1878. Her account of the Income-taxis a hopeless muddle. She 
states that Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry “ again imposed it,” but 
omits the date; and in giving the tax schedules, amongst other 
blunders, translates Pédchter “ tenant-farmer,” although Kolb, 
in his 1875 edition, is careful to explain that the term means 
“occupier,” as distinct from “owner.” The annual value of 
property and income of all kinds assessed for Income-tax in 
the United Kingdom is not given beyond 1876, but Mrs. Brewer 
gives the yield of the Customs down to 1878. On the other 
hand, the total taxation of the United Kingdom per head of the 
population given on p. 52 is £2 18s. 11d. per head in 1873-4, 
and on p. 57 as £2 8s. 2d. only for 1873, the larger figures being 
in this latter case put against 1876 and 1877, and utterly wrong. 
Other portions of the section dealing with the United Kingdom 
are somewhat better done, but in no instance is the work com- 
plete or reliable. This is a great pity, for Mrs. Brewer has 
evidently worked very hard; but her knowledge of German is 
imperfect, and she appears to be extremely ignorant of sources 
of information outside the volumes of Kolb. Thus she has, in 
many cases, been at the trouble to reconvert Kolb’s figures into 
their English equivalents, with results disastrous to the reliability 
of her work. No one can be sure, therefore, without verifica- 
tion elsewhere, that a single figure relating to the United King- 
dom is correct. How it may be with statistics relating to the 
other parts of the world we have not had time to examine, but 
the “general survey ” at the end of the book, into which we have 
looked, does not bear the test much better than the part 
relating to British statistics. This section, and the one that 
follows it, giving a universal comparative review of the life of 
mankind, are quite the most valuable portions of the original 
work; but they fare badly in the hands of the translator, by 
whom they have been cut, garbled, and transmogrified in a 
fashion that is quite heartrending. Figures relating to popula- 
tion, creeds, revenue, &c., are altered in a seemingly arbitrary 
way from the original, and no authority cited for the changes. 
In the part relating to creeds, for instance, the totals of the 
edition of 1879 are mainly furnished, but the relative proportions 
are taken from the edition of 1875. The population of the 
United States of North America, however, is placed at 46,000,000 
in the Handbuch of 1879, and at 38,925,598 only, by Mrs. Brewer. 
The Handbuch places the number of Christians of all kinds on 
. the earth at 413,000,000; Mrs. Brewer makes them 400,750,000 ; 
and so on. 


Her totals relating to the revenues of European States, 
are either all wrong or absolutely useless for purposes of 
comparison, insomuch as no dates are attached to the figures 
for each particular country. She, for example, gives the total 
for 1875 for Great Britain in a table professedly brought up 
to date. And the income and expenditure of Turkey are set 
down without a hint that the figures are probably purely 
imaginary. So with the figures relating to the commerce of 
nations,—tables are given without dates, and comparisons are 
impossible. The figures relating to Great Britain are wrong 
both as to her total trade and her railways. One could easily 
multiply almost indefinitely examples of this kind, but it would 
be a needless cruelty to the translator and to our readers. We 
should have much greater pleasure in setting forth a few ex- 
cellences than in finding fault, but the worst of books of this 
kind is that when they are found unreliable in part, it becomes 
impossible for one to use them for any purpose. There isa 
great deal, to take an example, that one would like to say upon 
the question of European debts and armaments, their effects on 
the peoples who have to submit to the burden they impose, and 
the tendencies towards misery which they induce, or the 
different national characteristics they evolve; but such a work 
as this presents no safe basis for reasoning upon a question of 
that kind. Kolb himself estimates the total cost of European 
armies and navies in time of peace at about £154,000,000, and 
the annual cost of European debts at nearly £170,000,000 
more, or £320,000,000 in all. ‘This is, however, purely an esti- 
mate, and not a very recent one; but take it as approximately 
representing the facts, it indicates that the armaments and debts 
of Europe cost the population £1 per head all told. This is wholly 
irrespective of the burden thrown on such nations as Germany 
and France, through the immense number of labourers whom 
the military system abstracts from useful industries. The direct 
tendency of burdens such as these must surely be to augment 
the miseries of a people, and some very interesting facts might 
be brought to light by a careful consideration of statistics 





bearing on this question What effect has these crushing 
weights on Germans and Frenchmen? Why do the menof one 
race flee the country to escape conscription, while those of the 
other stay at home, and bear their burdens as best they may ? 
What are the social and moral effects of conscription upon 
a people. These and many other questions occur to one, in 
looking at some of the figures that Kolb gives relative to death- 
rates, poverty, taxation, and so forth; but neither in Kolb 
himself, nor in this unfortunate rendering of his work, are there 
data sufficient for their answer. Enough facts are not, perhaps, 
in existence, and we must not lay the blame of imperfections 
of this kind on Mrs. Brewer’s head; but what statistics she 
does give might have been made at least as reliable and full as 
those of the original work, and the elucidations of Kolb might 
have been placed before the English reader in a full and in-- 
telligent way. Comparative statistics on any subject are but 
in their infancy, and we therefore regret the more deeply that 
the one work in existence which has attempted a complete 
résumé of such statistics should have been presented to the 
English reader in a manner which makes it nearly useless for- 
reference, and in not a few places bald and uninteresting in 
the extreme. 


MR. JOHN WILSON’S HISTORIC STUDIES.* 

Tue study of history is the most difficult of all the studies: 
which one can undertake. The phenomena are so complex, so: 
many causes from different spheres unite to produce a blended 
effect, that it is scarcely possible to give an exhaustive and 
adequate account of any historical character or event. A worker’ 
in any of the special sciences may venture to hope that he will 
master all the conditions of his problem. The physicist may 
hope to set forth the laws of matter and of motion; a worker 
in natural history may, in course of time, make some progress: 
in the explanation of the laws of life, in all its multiform move- 
ments; physiology and psychology work at the solution of 
problems comparatively definite. But the student of history 
has to deal with a subject into which all the special sciences 
enter, which unites their special difficulties in a new way, and 
adds others peculiar to itself. It is the most complex of all the 
subjects which form the subject of human investigation. When 
the conclusions of special science enter into this sphere, they 
Lecome subject to new conditions, and move on to new issues.. 
Laws of matter and of motion, climate and its changes, 
life and its conditions, human nature, with its laws, 
of freedom and of progress, and human character in its. 
fluid and fixed forms,— these, in their mutual relations,. 
bounds, and reactions, are elements in what we call human 
history. The main element in history is itself also sub- 
ject to change. Human nature grows more complex.. 
Modern mind and character are a much more complex. 
thing than ancient mind and character. The student of 
ancient history has to deal with men of simple and direct 
emotion. Ancient valour was almost pitiless; anger was un- 
mixed. Even the Greeks enjoyed it like strong drink. Ethical 
judgments were also simple and direct. No reserve was made,. 
no allowance for temptation. Black was black, and white was 
white ; there were no neutral tints, no blended emotions, no pal- 
liation, and no excuse to ward off the swift, keen stroke of con-- 
demnation. The reverse of all this is true of human character 
now, for human nature is a more complex thing than it was 
two thousand years ago. 

These reflections are forced on our mind as we turn over the- 
pages of Mr. Wilson’s book. The title of the book is large and 
suggestive. We have not found an exact correspondence between 
the title and the contents of the volume. The word “modern” 
in the title is evidently not to be construed strictly. It is 
not meant to convey the suggestion of the correlative word 
“ancient.” The temporal sense is the only one which is 
meant by Mr. Wilson. Nor do the words “mind and 
character” mean anything definite. Mr. Wilson was in 
search of a good title for a series of essays on historical sub- 
jects; and the title is one that sounds well, but is not to be too 
strictly pressed. Passing to the contents of the volume, we 
should say that the writing of historical essays seems not to 
have presented many difficulties to Mr. Wilson. Not that we 
seek to disparage the work he has done. The essays are fair of 
their kind. The literary workmanship is respectable; the 
knowledge displayed is extensive, and manifests considerable 








* Studies of Modern Mind and Character at Several European Epochs, By Johm 
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research; and the statement of facts is usually accurate. But, 
on the other hand, there is little sympathy with large views of 
life; the reflections are trite and common-place, and the stan- 
dard of judgment, if not provincial, is at least insular. With 
the exception of the first four, and of the last, the book is 
mainly concerned with France. From Voltaire to Prevost- 
Paradol, the essays range over a number of topics connected 
with France. These essays present almost a continuous view 
of French history during a most important period. Some of 
them are reprints, and some appear for the first time. As the 
best introduction to what we have to say, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from the essay on Voltaire :— 

“Twice in the eighteenth century, France imported—first from 
England, afterwards from a new England—systems of philosophy 
and politics which, borrowed as they both were, inspired her with 
the conceit that it was hers alone to regenerate the whole world 
of thought and action, in all countries and for all ages. England 
and America, first through the medium of Voltaire, next of Lafayette 
and his fellow-comrades of Washington, set France on fire with doc- 
trines which had left comparatively cool the lands where they were 
first conceived and promulgated. Locke and Newton never made 
the figure at home of incendiary innovators; Bolingbroke, admired 
as a speaker, never set the Thames on fire as a philosopher ; Wash- 
ington and Franklin were the most sober-minded of men whom 
events ever roused into revolutionists. France showed no originality 
but that of extravagance in her mode of appropriating theories of 
Mind and Rights of Man, which, in the land of their origin, turned no 
one’s brains, whether of their teachers or learners. Now, how came 
this? May we not be warranted in saying that the main cause of 
the difference was that England, old and new, possessed, and France 
had lost, an unmutilated and independent middle-class ?”’ (pp. 189-90.) 
The complacency of an Englishman crops out in every phrase 
of this paragraph. In mild form, we have in it that which, 
when full-grown, we in England have come to call Jingoism, 
and what in France has also a peculiar name. It might be 
better to borrow from Matthew Arnold the word which he has 
naturalised in our language, and at once call it Philistinism. 
Only Mr. Matthew Arnold has found it mainly among the Non- 
conformists. But here is the thing, naked and unashamed, in 
far other spheres than the Nonconformist one. 

This insular type of thought we have found to be characteristic 
of almost all the essays which make up the volume. Nowand then 
a higher note is struck, but for the most part only in the extracts 
from authorities, which abound in the pages of Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson’s attitude towards France is throughout external, 
patronising, and critical. France is to be pitied, because it is 
not England. If it were England, it would not need to borrow 
a philosophy; or if it did, it would not permit the borrowed 
system to produce undue excitement. It may be taken for 
granted, however, that an attitude of this sort is unfavourable 
to a true understanding of the great forces which have moulded 
French character, and made French history. Great as are the 
English character and the English history, there is room enough 
in the universe for history and character of other types. We 
gladly allow that whatsoever can be understood from without, 
Mr. Wilson has understood. The external aspects of French 
history have been clearly seen and fully described by him. The 
miseries of the French people under the Ancient Régime; the 
outward horror, mutual suspicion, and social fear of the Reign 
of Terror; the iron despotism of the First Napoleon, the out- 
ward aspects of the various revolutions, are well described, at 
least as well as they can be described by one who is altogether 
external to them. ‘True, also, are his remarks on the land sys- 
tem of France. But everywhere is felt this drawback, that Mr. 
Wilson has never entered into sympathy with the French 
people. External and patronising observation cannot reach 
far. To understand French character, and appreciate the 
grandeur of French history, one must be so far French as to 
have a keen appreciation of ideas merely as ideas, and to feel 
an imperious demand for clearness of thought, a hatred of 
compromise, and an intellectual passion for the rigour of ruth- 
less logic :— 

Se ¢ All idealists. 

Too absolute and earnest, with them all 

The idea of a knife cuts real flesh ; 

And still devouring the safe interval 

Which Nature places between the thought and act, 

With these too fiery and impatient souls 

They threaten conflagration to the world, 

And rush with most unscrupulous logic on 

Impossible practice.’ ” 
In France, ideas tend to incarnate themselves in immediate 
action. Mrs. Browning could understand that with some “ the 
idea of a knife can cut real flesh.” Mr. Wilson would demand 
a sight of the wound, and if there were no wound and no scar, 





would not believe that there had been any pain. In all the 
movements of French history there is an ideal element, which 
has always to be taken into account when we speak or write 
of French history and character. This ideal hunger of 
the French mind is as much an operative factor in French 
history as the material hunger on which Mr. Wilson lays stress, 
as if it were the only element to be taken into account. We may 
think that the possession of this ideal element is a disadvantage 
to France, and we may strongly disapprove of it; yet, if we are 
to understand that great people, we must recognise its presence 
and its power in all their history. In England, we were con- 
teuted to fight our own battle on the issue of the particular 
grievance we desired to remove, and the universal aspect of the 
fight for freedom emerged only in an informal and incidental 
manner. But the universal aspect came first to the French 
mind. If the French borrowed the system of the Rights of Man, 
they transtormed it in the borrowing, and it became with them 
the passion of universal patriotism. For the Revolutionary 
party agitated and fought in the cause, not so much of France, 
as of universal man. In their passion for the universal they 
forgot the individual, and displayed a curious disregard of 
private rights and individual happiness. No doubt, they have 
the defects of their qualities. But there is something wrong in 
the attitude of mind and method of study which has regard 
only to the defects, and not to the qualities. No doubt, 
also there is much in recent French history to arouse horror 
and to cause regret in the mind of every student; but is there 
no compensation? What thoughts, feelings, desires, have been 
inwrought into the very fibre of our being, through the devoted 
and exaggerated insistence on them by the French people during 
their period of martyrdom! Humanity, solidarity, universal 
patriotism, universal and mutual helpfulness of races,—are not 
these either new thoughts altogether, or have obtained a new 
and practical significance within the last hundred years ? 
Both thought and thing the human race owes to France. But 
we must conclude, and we do so by saying that if a man were 
to describe the constitutional history of England as mainly a 
series of squabbles about the power of taxation, though this 
would be so far true, it would be manifestly unjust and unfair. 
But a similar injustice has been done by Mr. Wilson when he 
writes of French history, and unconsciously leaves out that 
cause which gave to it its peculiar character, and was one of 
the greatest of all the forces which have made it what it is. 





THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA.* 
Tus book, which, to the extent of nearly two-thirds, is a repub- 
lication, with important additions, of Dr. Birdwood’s Handbook 
to the Indian Court at the International Exhibition of 1878, is 
a healthy and significant sign of the times. The method of 
education in South Kensington, which might be described as 
“ erowth in the graces,” must be taking root in the popular mind, 
when it is found necessary, in one of its Art handbooks, to give 
as interesting, comprehensive, and accurate an account of the 
Hindoo mythology as we have ever come across. Dr. Birdwood 
is an enthusiast—his enthusiasm occasionally manifesting itself 
in a florid style, which is suggestive of Mr. Edwin Arnold, and 
accounts for his sympathy with that author—and that enthu- 
siasm makes him resolved at all hazards to prove such theories 
as that “the words uttered three thousand years ago by the Vedic 
bards, or rishis, gradually became the gods of India, Greece, 
and Rome,” and that “ India is, in fact, the only Aryan country 
which has maintained the continuity of its marvellous social, 
religious, and economical life from the earliest antiquity to the 
present day.” ‘l'o the young, and not infrequently to the adult 
mind, the history of the Hindoo Pantheon, the story of the 
Vedas, and the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana, and the like, 
is a mighty maze, without a chronological or any other plan. 
By adopting an excellent historical method, by giving us, more- 
over, after the South Kensington mode, a key to the Pantheon 
in the form of plates of the chief deities, Dr. Birdwood makes 
the whole clear and attractive. Nor is the work marred by the 
fact that the author has decided views of his own on certain 
points. He has no love for the Brahmans; in a sense, the most 
tolerant and even latitudinarian of priestly castes, they cor- 
rupted, as he thinks, the better religions of India, the simple 
aboriginal theogony and the earlier and purer Buddhism. As 
for the code of Manu, it is, no doubt, the legal foundation of 
Hindoo life; but then it stopped its progress, or rather, fossilised 





* The Industrial Arts of India. By George C. M. Birdwood, C.8.I., M.D. 
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it. As, however, such doctrines are no longer bizarre, but are 
the current coin of educated belief, their enforcement only gives 
piquancy to the work. 

The major portion of the volume, or “South Kensington 
proper ” section, consists of a complete account of the arts and 
master handicrafts of India. Here are all at work in the 
typical village .— 

“Outside the entrance of the single village street, on an exposed 
rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits by his wheel, moulding the 
swift revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. At the back 
of the houses, which form the low, irregular street, there are two or 
three looms at work in blue and scarlet and gold, the frames hanging 
between the acacia trees, the yellow flowers of which drop fast on 
the webs as they are being woven. 1n the street the brass and 
copper smiths are hammering away at their pots and pans; and 
further down, in the verandah of the rich man’s house, is the 
jeweller working rupees and gold mohrs into fair jewelry, gold 
and silver earrings, and round tires like the moon, bracelets and 
tablets and rose-rings, and tinkling ornaments for the feet, taking 
his designs from the fruits and flowers around him, or from the 
traditional forms represented in the paintings and carvings of the 
great temple, which rises over the grove of mangoes and palms 
at the end of tke street, above the lotus-covered village tank. At 
half-past three or four in the afternoon the whole street is lighted 
up by the moving robes of the women going down to draw water 
from the tank, each with two or three water-jars on her head; and 
so, while they are going and returning in single file, the scene glows 
like Titian’s canvas, and moves like the stately procession of the 
Panathenaic frieze. Later the men drive in the mild grey kine from 
the moaning plain, the looms are folded up, the coppersmiths are 
silent, the elders gather in the gate, the lights begin to glimmer in 
the fast-falling darkness, the feasting and the music are heard on 
every side, and late into the night the songs are sung from the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata. The next morning, with sunrise, after 
the simple ablutions and adorations performed in the open air before 
the houses, the same day begins again. This is the daily life going 
on all over Western India in the village communities of the Dakhan, 
among a people happy in their simple manners and frugal way of 
life, and in the culture derived from the grand epics of a religion in 
which they live and move and have their daily being, and in which 
the highest expression of their literature, art, and civilisation has 
been stereotyped for 3,000 years.” 


The handicrafts are then individually, and with abundant help 
from illustrations, described, under these titles,—Gold and 
silver plate; metal work in brass, copper, and tin; damascened 
work; enamels; arms; trappings and caparisons; jewellery ; 
art furniture and household decoration ; musical instruments ; 
woven stuffs, lace, fine needlework, carpets, felts, and furs; 
pottery ; the knop-and-flower pattern. This portion of Dr. 
Birdwood’s book is a perfect store-house of peculiar and accu- 
rate knowledge. Prone, too, as he is to enthusiasm, he does not 
alarm the reader with fantastical theories. The nearest ap- 
proach to anything of the sort, perhaps, is his inference from 
the presence of coins of a Greek character in a Buddhist tope 
near Jellalabad, that the Greeks under Alexander must have 
actually conquered a portion of the north of India, that, in fact, 
the story of the conflict with Porus is substantially true. But 
this view is now substantially accepted by all competent scholars. 
We must refer the reader to the work itself for the details given 
of the history, progress, and in too many cases, decline of par- 
ticular arts in India. Here we must content ourselves with an 
example of the method by which Dr. Birdwood renders his 
erudition so thoroughly enjoyable :— 


“Tts marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought ap- 
parel have been the immemorial glories of India. India was pro- 
bably the first of all countries that perfected weaving, and the art of 
its gold brocades and filmy muslins, ‘comely as the curtains of Solo- 
mon,’ is even older than the Code of Manu. Weaving is frequently 
alluded to in the Vedas. Ushas is the daughter of Heaven, ‘ clothed 
with radiance.’ In the hymn in which Trita prays to be released 
from the well in which he is confined, he says, ‘ cares consume me as 
a rat gnaws a weaver’s thread.’ In the hymn to Apris occurs the 
line :—‘ Day and night spread light and darkness over the extended 
earth like two famous female weavers weaving a garment.’ The 
Yajur Veda mentions gold cloth, or brocade, for a counterpane. No 
information is given in the Rig Veda of the materials of which clothes 
are made; but in the time of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
cotton, silken, and woollen stuffs are constantly mentioned. In the 
Ramayana the nuptial presents to Sita, the bride of Rama, from her 
father, consisted of woollen stuffs, furs, precious stones, fine silken 
vestments of divers colours, and princely ornaments, and sumptuous 
carriages. The Ramayana gives no names of places where particular 
articles of clothing were made; but in the Mahabharata, in the 
enumeration of the presents which the feudatory princes brought to 
Yudhisthira, as their Lord Paramount, mention is made of furs from 
the Hindu-Kush, of woollen shawls of the Abhiras from Gujarat, and 
of clothes of the wool of sheep and goats, and of thread spun by 
worms, and of plant fibre [hemp], woven by the tribes of the North- 
Western Himalayas; of elephant-housings presented by the princes 
of Eastern Hindustan; and of pure linen [muslin], the gift of the 
people of Gangam, the Carnatic and Mysore. Weaving and dyeing 
are continually mentioned in the Code of Manu; and in other ancient 





works black cloth is appropriated to the Indian Saturn, yellow to 
Venus, and red to Mars. In the ancient sculptures the women are 
represented both in richly embroidered brocaded robes, and in muslin 
so fine as to fully expose their form, the lines of its folds, or of its 
silk and gold edging, traced across their bodies, being the only 
evidence that they are clothed. On the Ajanta Cave paintings the 
women’s robes are blue, which still is a favourite colour with Indian 
women. The Hindu poets are very eloquent on the charming effect 
of a fair (sienna-complexioned) woman dressed in blue, likening it to 
that of a dark cloud lighted up by the radiant fire of beauty. It is, 
however, considered indecent for a woman of the twice-born castes 
to wear a blue dress unless it be of silk, excepting in the case of a 
Brahmini woman at night, a Kshatriya woman while a bride or at a 
feast, and a Vaisya woman when performing sraddha. But they all 
take off any blue cotton dress they may be wearing during meals. 
One of the most ancient epithets of Vishnu is pitambara, ‘ clothed 
in yellow garments.’ The Indian hermits, in the oldest mention of 
them, are required to wear clothes of yellow ochre-colour, all others 
being free to wear any colour of vesture they please. When the 
Greeks with Alexander arrived in India, they noticed that the gar- 
ments worn by the people were made of ‘tree wool,’ or ‘ wool pro- 
duced in nuts ;’ and Megasthenes (Strabo, xv., i., 53-56 and 69) adds, 
‘their robes are worked in gold, and ornamented with various stones, 
and they wear also flowered garments of the finest muslin.’ No 
conventional ornament is probably more ancient than the coloured 
stripes and patterns we find on Indian cotton cloths, and the cotton 
carpets called satrangis. In the kincobs, or silk brocades, the orna- 
mental desigus betray conflicting influences. It is very difficult to 
say when silk-weaving passed from China into India, and it would 
appear as if there were no conclusive evidence of its having been 
known in Western Asia, until Justinian introduced it in the sixth 
century through Persia from China. But there is no doubt that the 
brocades of Ahmedabad and Benares and Murshedabad represent the 
rich stuffs of Babylon, wrought, as we know they were, with figures 
of animals in gold and variegated colours. Such brocades are now a 
speciality of Benares, where they are known under the name of 
shikargah, happy ‘ hunting-grounds,’ which is nearly a translation 
[Yule, Marco Polo, i., 63] of the name thard-wahsh, or ‘ beast-hunts,’ 
by which they were known to the Saracens. Fine weaving probably 
passed from India to Assyria and Egypt, and through the Phoenicians 
into Southern Europe; and gold was inwoven with cotton in India, 
Egypt, Chaldawa, Assyria, Babylonia, and Phoenicia, from the earliest 
times, first in flat strips, and then in wire, or twisted round thread, 
and the most ancient form of its use is still practised all over India. 
In Exodus xxxix., 2 and 3, we read:—‘ And he [ Aholiab] made the 
ephod of gold, blue and purple and scarlet, and fine twined linen. And 
they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires’ 
[‘ strips’ it should be translated |, ‘to work it in the blue and in the 
purple and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, with cunning work.’ 
The inspired Psalmist, in setting forth the majesty and grace of the 
Kingdom of God [ Psalm xliv.], says, ‘ Upon thy right hand did stand 
the Queen of Ophir...... The king’s daughter is all glorious 
within, her raiment is of wrought gold.’ Almost at the same time 
Homer describes the golden net of Hepheestus [ Od. viii., 274] :— 
* Whose texture e’en the search of gods deceives, 
Fine as the filmy webs the spider weaves.’ 

Pliny [ Bk. viii., ch. 74] also tells us, ‘ But to weave cloth with gold 
was the invention of an Asiatic King, Attalus, from whom the name 
Attalic [‘ Atialica vestis,’ ‘ Attalica tunica,’ ‘ Attalicus torus’| was 
derived, and the Babylonians were most noted for their skill in weaving 
cloths of various colours. Of course, the excellence of the art passed 
in the long course of ages from one place to another, and Babylon, 
Tarsus, Alexandria, Baghdad, Damascus, Antioch, Tabriz, Constanti- 
nople, Cyprus, Sicily, Tripoli, successively became celebrated for 
their gold and silver, wrought tissues, and silks and brocades. The 
Saracens, through their wide-spreading conquests and all-devouring 
cosmopolitan appetite for arts and learning—at second-hand—suc- 
ceeded in confusing all local styles together, so that now it is often 
difficult to distinguish between European and Eastern influences in 
the designs of an Indian brocade; and yet through every disguise it 
is not impossible to infer the essential identity of the brocades of 
modern India with the blue and purple and scarlet worked in gold of 
ancient Babylon.” 

The most “popular” portion of this work, however, will 
probably be found to be the controversial one. Some time ago, 
Dr. Birdwood, in a letter to the Times, gave an account of a 
curious propaganda against the machine-made goods of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, which threaten to ruin the hereditary 
arts of India. Ballad-singers were described as bemoaning this 
ruin in bazaars and at festivals, and invoking the aid of 
Brahma and Siva, and the fourteen Sciences, and even of the 
Queen, against disastrous innovations and delusive arts, against 
needles and pins that “ prick only your bellies,” against lucifer- 
matches from which no light comes to “illumine your mind.” 
The literature of the propaganda had not a natural, spontaneous 
look, but seemed pumped-up, and smelt too much of the oil 
of some secret Protectionist society. Still, there is un- 
doubtedly something in the agitation ; and that something Dr. 
Birdwood embodies in his preliminary and very picturesque 
remarks on the condition of the master handicrafts. The skill 
of the craftsmen is deteriorating, he maintains, because of the 
relaxation of the old trade guilds—his history of them, by the 
way, is eminently worth reading, even from an English point 
of view—under the comparative laxity of British government, 
and because the competition of our goods has driven the crafts- 
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men into other employments. 
author,— 


‘“‘These handicraftsmen, for the sake of whose works the whole 
world has been ceaselessly pouring its bullion for 3,000 years into 
India, and who, for all the marvellous tissues and embroidery they 
have wrought, have polluted no rivers, deformed no pleasing pro- 
spects, nor poisoned any air; whose skill and individuality the train- 
ing of countless generations has developed to the highest perfection ; 
these hereditary handicraftsmen are being everywhere gathered from 
their democratic village communities in hundreds and thousands into 
the colossal mills of Bombay, to drudge in gangs, fcr tempting wages, 
at manufacturing piece goods, in competition with Manchester, inthe 
production of which they are no more intellectually and morally con- 
cerned than the grinder of a barrel organ in the tunes turned out 
from it.” 


“Of late years,” wails our 


Undoubtedly, the decline, even although for a time, of arts 
brought to such exquisite perfection as those of India, is to be 
be regretted. It may be even doubted if anything our rule 
may bring the Indian handicraftsman will ever compensate 
him for the loss of that contentment which results from the 
competence that is neither poverty nor riches, and which Dr. 
Birdwood extols, in one striking passage, with almost oriental 
rhetoric. But there is a good side to the invasion and ultimate 
triumph of British machine-made goods. Even Dr. Birdwood, in 
his Times’ letter, has to admit that “ the very fact of this poetical 
outcry having been raised in Gujerat and the Mahratta country 
against English manufacturers isa proof of their increased wealth 
and growing civilisation.” Besides, it is permissible to believe 
that when the inevitable reaction in favour of high art follows 
in the train of a diffusion of wealth, both here and in India, Bri- 
tish manufacturers and Hindoo handicraft will find their rela- 
tive position and adequate value. As it is, Dr. Birdwood does 
not a whit too strongly contrast the patience and perfection of 
the Indian with the haste and slip-shoddiness of his conqueror. 
There is, moreover, not only fire, but the force of unpalatable 
truth, in these remarks, with which we bid farewell to Dr. 
Birdwood's volume :— 

“If it is an unpardonable error to darken by the force and teach- 
ing of English schools of art, and the competition of Government 
jails, and other State institutions and departments in India, the light 
of tradition by which the native artists in gold and silver, brass and 
copper, and jewelry, and in textiles and pottery, work, it is an equal 
abuse of the lessons to be taught by such an exhibdition of the master 
handicrafts of India as the India Museum presents for the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham, and Manchester, and Staffordshire, to set to 
work to copy or imitate them. Of late years, the shop windows of 
Regent Street and Oxford Street have been filled with electrotype 
reproductions of Burmese, Cashmere, Lucknow, Kutch, and Madras 
silver and gold work, along with Manchester, Coventry, and Paisley 
imitations of Indian chintzes, kincobs, and shawls. Porcelain vases 
and tea services may also be seen covered all over with the Cashmere 
cone pattern, copied literally in the gaudiest colours from some Cash- 
mere shawl. This is simply to deprave and debase English manu- 
factures and English taste. No people have by nature a truer feeling 
for art than Englishmen and women of all classes, or purer elements 
of a nationel decorative style and methods; and the right and fruit- 
ful use of looking at superb examples of Indian jewelry, tapestries, 
and pottery, is not to make literal counterfeits of them, but to kindle 
the sense of wonder and imagination in ourselves to nobler achieve- 
ments in our own indigenous industrial arts. Art at second-hand is 
already art in its decay ; while nothing serves to maintain its peren- 
nial spontaneity and purity like the inspiration which comes of the 
contemplation of the best examples of foreign art. English manu- 
facturers should visit the India Museum, not to slavishly plagiarise, 
but to receive into their breasts a stimulating and elevating influence 
from the light and life of a traditional art still fresh and pure, as at 
its first dawning two or three thousand years ago on the banks of 
the ancient Indus, the mystic Saraswati, and sacred Ganges.” 


FIJI AS A COLONY.* 

Tune is no literary value whatever in this book. The author 
Mr. John Horne, though he is Director of Woods and Forests 
in the Mauritius, and publishes by request of Sir Arthur 
Gordon, has not the art of pictorial description, loads his narra- 
tive with petty personal details, and makes throughout the mis- 
take, popularly ascribed to country-folk, of thinking you must 
know the topographical details so familiar to themselves. He 
is always telling you that after passing Smith’s barn, and going 
down the lane to the Squire’s, you will, if you keep by Brown’s 
hedge, come to the high-road. This kind of thing soon becomes 
tiresome, and there is a good deal of it :— 


“ Nukusari is a small village on the left bank of the river. By the 
people of the Namosi tribe, it is used as a resting-place between the 
coast and the interior. We left it next morning, and fording the 
Navua and a tributary stream five times, we arrived at Koro Wai-wai 
about 4 p.m. At Nukusari [ had a slight attack of Mauritius fever 
during the night, and next day in fording the river for the first time, 








* 4 Year in Fiji. By J. Horne, Director of Woods and Forests, Mauritius. 
London: Stanford, 





I felt quite giddy when in the mid i 

guide pn te mn hand, I arrived Pages a the 
Nevertheless, Mr. Horne’s book has a distinct value, and as it 
was not written with a literary object, our warning is only 
intended for those readers who take up such books with a view 
to the enjoyment which most Englishmen find in chatty descrip- 
tions of strange places. Mr. Horne traversed Fiji in order to. 
report on the formation of a Forest Department, and in the 
course of his work accumulated a quantity of agricultural in- 
formation about the colony which, to those who need 
it, is of the highest value. For ourselves, we confess 
that it has materially altered our conception of Fiji. We. 
had thought of the islands as islands to be colonised, softer 
and warmer than New Zealand, but places where English- 
men, once acclimatised, could live as they do in Auck- 
land. That, however, is not the case. Fiji is a place where 
a European can work, if he is not afraid of using him- 
self up; but it was not meant for him to work in, the climate 
being sub-tropical, and the resemblance to the Mauritius much 
greater than to New Zealand. The mean temperature during 
five years was 79°1°, the maximum being 97°7°, and the minimum 
585°; while the rainfall in 1877 was 251'57 inches, or eight 
times the average London rainfall. This implies a very moist, 
warm climate, where the Englishman will not flourish much 
better than in Bengal; avd where Nature, instead of being 
churlish, rather daunts the settler by her profusion. The trees,. 
of which many are valuable, especially the kau tabua, with its 
bright yellow, close-grained wood, are overgrown with creepers, 
the underwood is dense, and “the windward side of the islands, 
where most rain falls, is one dense tangled mass of vegetation,,. 
through which it is impossible to force a passage without great 
exertion. This is especially so on land that has at one time been 
cultivated, but abandoned for some years. Land thus abandoned 
is at once overgrown by reeds (gasau), wild sugar-canes (vicos);- 
sponia orientalis, and sponia velutina, homalanthus populifolia, 
tree ferns, large-growing climbers, &c., all contending for the- 
mastery...... A heavy, languid, oppressive feeling is ex- 
perienced, accompanied by an unwillingness for the least 
exertion, either mental or physical. The relaxing effect of the 
climate renders a change to a cooler region at times desirable, if 
not necessary. The dull, indolent habits of the natives, too, 
have a depressing effect on those who are much in contact with 
them, and it needs the quickening influence of mingling with a 
superior race to sharpen the thoughts, as well as the cool air 
of a temperate climate to brace and invigorate the body.” 

The European can work even in Levuka, the capital, a place 
Mr. Horne especially detests, and which will one day be aban- 
doned for Savua; but his function in such a climate is not to 
work, but to superintend workers. Hence, the supply of labour 
is of the last importance to the prosperity of Fiji, and it is not 
yet very good. The Fijians are fairly inlustrions, and make 
admirable soldiers and policemen; but they prefer working for 
themselves, finding planters, we dare say, disagreeable and exact- 
ing persons ; and the imported Polynesians are savages, needing 
much and careful training before they are of any use. The 
Indian coolie is, however, arriving; and when he has arrived, 
there will be plenty of very good and steady labour, pro- 
curable at an average of about 1s. a day. With such labour, the 
emigrant accustomed to manage Orientals and possessed of some 
capital may do exceedingly well, for though the territory covers 
only 7,400 square miles, orsay a Yorkshireand aquarter, and most 
of it, when all land-claims are adjusted, will be in the hands of 
native proprietors, still the soil is good, purchaseable under two 
poundsan acre, and it will grow sugar-cane, coffee, tea, cocoa-nuts, 
cotton, tobacco, cinchona, cacao, and rice,—that is to say, all the 
most valuable Indian exports, besides a great variety of tropical 
fruits and vegetables, the orange in particular, so profitable in 
many places, being indigenous. The cocoa-nut thrives every- 
where, except in the principal island, where it is attacked by tlie 
caterpillar ; while on sugar and coffee Mr. Horne grows positively 
eloquent. He says :— 

“The total area of land in the group suitable for growing sugar- 
cane is approximately estimated at 1,000 square miles. These cane- 
growing lands are situated in all the principal islands; in the interior 
of both the large islands, as well as near the coast and the flats on the 
banks of the rivers. In most instances, they consist of rich alluvial 
soil, in the cultivation of which the plough could be used. In the 
beginning of 1878, a block of about 650 acres of fine cane land, 
bounded on one side by a navigable river, was sold at auction by 
Government, for £1 10s. an acre. When capital has been attracted 
to the colony, and these cane lands fully occupied and planted with 
canes, and proper works put up for crashing the cane and making 
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sugar, it may be anticipated that about 200,000 tons of sugar will 
anpually be made in Fiji. The value of this sugar, together with 
that of molasses and rum, will amount to over five millions sterling.’ 
‘There is no disease among the canes, nor are they destroyed by 
insects. Of coffee Mr. Horne says :— 

“ Coffee thrives remarkably well in Fiji, and its value as an export 
will ultimately be second only to sugar, and may be expected to 
amount to between three and four millions sterling. The area of land 
suitably for growing coffee, cocoa, tea, and cinchona is approximately 
estimated at from 2,500 to 3,000 square miles, and for coffee alone at 
about 2,000 square miles. Nearly all the islands of the group have 
land well suited for it, especially Viti Levu, Vanua Levu, Taviuni, 
Rabi, and Ovalau. The climate is well adapted to the growth of the 
coffee plant, aud so is the soil, limestone being abundant in it. 
Streams, from which water for pulping conld be taken, run in every 
valley ; and in localities where the soil and climate are most favour- 
able, these streamlets most abound. The coffee plantations I visited 
were in excellent condition, and the healthy appearance of the plants 
and their vigorous growth were surprising.” 

Cotton is not promising, though it grows well, the crop costing 
too much, but tobacco is, and probably cinchona may become 
one of the most profitable cultivations, the islands abounding 
in hill-sides. These statements, carefully worked out by the 
author and made by an expert who understands the climate 
and soil thoroughly, and who knows precisely what will and will 
not pay, enable us to comprehend our youngest colony better 
than volumes of travellers’ accounts. Fiji is not an English- 
man’s colony, and will never become one. It is not a place for 
the ordinary emigrant who means to work with his hands at all. 
There is nct room for very large sheep farms or for squatting, 
except in exceptional places. But Fiji is a fairly large tropical 
garden, a Southern Ceylon, though not so large, where a man 
who has some money, and understands tropical cultivations, 
and can superintend diligently, may do exceedingly well. The 
soil is very rich and very well watered, the climate is not 
hostile to Englishmen not compelled to labour in the fields, 
the supply of water is most ample, and dark-skinned labour 
will shortly be procurable of a kind well suited to the place. To 
those who like that kind of work, to all Anglo-Indian planters, 
to most men familiar with Southern Italy, and to all who enjoy 
a soft, warm humidity of climate—mugginess, in fact—the 
Islands of Fiji offer many attractions. But it is wrong to talk 
about them as if they could offer an alternative to New Zealand 
or Tasmania, or even Sydney, or as if they had any other future 
than the Mauritius has, or Ceylon, or Jamaica. They form a 
possession which may become most valuable, but they are not 


aolonies. 
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Siv Months in Mecca. By T. F. Keane. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. 
Keane followed the example of Burckhardt and of Captain Burton, 
and, by professing Mahommedanism, found his way into Mecca. He 
had got himself attached to the retinue of an Indian prince, and, 
though once in very great danger, he contrived to escape detection. 
The gathering at Mecca is, indeed, so cosmopolitan that the possi- 
bilities of disguise are very great. Pilgrims come together from the 
whole of the Mahommedan world, and exhibit differences as great, 
or greater, than those which separate the Norwegian from the Greek, 
or the Spaniard from the Russ. Whether the desire of knowledge, 
which Mr. Keane describes as his motive, is a sufficient reason for his 
conduct, we do not pretend to decide, though it may safely be said 
that no man with an earnest sense of religion would, for curiosity’s 
sake, deny his faith. It is donbtful, again, whether the result 
attained at all compensated the efforts made to attain it. 
Life in Mecca, for one thing, was pitiably dull. Mr. Keane 
felt it necessary to keep himself closely shut up for many weeks at a 
time. His only interesting experience, indeed, seems to have been 
his communication with an English woman whom he found in the 
city. She had been carried off, according to her account, from Delhi 
at the time of the Mutiny. This is a very curious story, left pro- 
vokingly unfinished. For this, indeed, Mr. Keane is not to blame. 
The woman afterwards returned to India, and was seen there by an 
Official of the Indian Government; but she could not be got to give a 
consistent account of herself. 

American Farming and Food. By Finlay Dun. (Longmans.)— 
The contents of this volame have been, for the most part, already 
published in the columns of the Times, to which the author contri- 
buted a series of letters in 1879 and the following year. The book 
is full, we need hardly say, of interesting and valuable information. 
To take an instance at random, there are several pages about dairy- 
farming, which ought to be instructive in the last degree to English 
readers. There is nothing that commands so ready a market in and 
near London as good butter, and nothing so difficult to get. For the 





most part, this is owing to sheer carelessness and ignorance on the 
part of the dairy-farmer. The very worst of all is often genuine 
farmhouse butter. Again and again, we have tasted butter which 
we knew to be fresh from the churn, but which was detestable in 
flavour. It must not be supposed, however, that all American 
butter is good. Much of it is a failure, and from the same 
causes that produce failure here. The chapters on cattle-feeding, 
pig-farming, wheat-growing, and other agricultural subjects, are all 
worthy of note. Possibly the cream of the book, the chapter to 
which most readers will turn at once, is xxv., “American Com- 
petition in Wheat and Meat.” Here are some of Mr. Dun’s conclu- 
sions. Wheat may be landed in this country at the cost of forty-two 
shillings per quarter, and this price is likely to be diminished rather 
than increased, as time goeson. The average product is small, not 
more than thirteen bushels per acre; but then, the cost is small, not 
more than forty shillings per acre. The English farmer, with good 
land, pays more than that for rent, tithe, and rates. He cannot hope 
to compete, thinks Mr. Dun, except he can grow at least four quarters 
per acre, and get a good market for his straw. As to meat, the 
author’s conclusions may be briefly sammed up in this sentence,— 
“The British farmer must adapt his arrangements to produce meat 
at 7id. per pound.” This is allowing home-grown meat an advantage 
of 1d. on the American import, which, it seems, can be brought over 
at 63d. 

Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New-England Year. By W. 
Hamilton Gibson. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is a book of pretty 
descriptions of New-England scenery, as it appears through the cycle 
of the seasons. An English reader cannot fully appreciate it, seeing 
that some of the trees, and flowers, and birds are not familiar to him ; 
but there is enough in common with what he knows himself to make 
him feel that he is listening to a careful observer and real lover of 
nature. Interspersed throughout the book are sketches of life which 
are also vigorous and characteristic. But the great attraction of the 
volume is to be found in the illustrations. Very pleasing in design— 
and it is Mr. Gibson who uses both pen and pencil—they have been 
admirably executed in wood engraving by a number of artists. Some 
are quite wonders of skill. 

Contributions to Military and State Medicine. By John Martin 
Volume I. (J. and A. Churchill.}—This volume consists of two 
parts, of which the more important, or anyhow the more interest- 
ing, to the general reader, is that which has to do with “ military 
medicine.” The particular division of this which will attract most 
attention is that which discusses the past and present condition of 
the health of English troops. Statistics are published from time to 
time in the newspapers ; but these, to be understood, require not a 
little explanation and qualification. That on an average nearly every 
man in the Army goes into hospital once a year (for this is one way 
of stating the fact that the admissions in the last decennial period, 
ending in 1875, were 986 per 1,000 of strength) is appalling, till we are 
told of the way in which the hospital returns are made out. A man 
is returned several times on the occasion of one visit to the hospital ; 
and then these visits are often for very trifling things. The second 
part of the volume discusses the influence of impure drinking water 
on various diseases of the intestines. 

The Abbot’s Farm. By H. Tanner. (Macmillan and Co.)—Quite 
worth reading, if only as an instructive and interesting story of farm 
work and farm troubles. Perhaps farmers and agricultural chemists 
will discover not a few “ fads” and fancies in these pages, but the value 
of the book, even where it announces old facts as novelties and new 
theories as practically realised truths, is not to be gainsaid. To those 
who know the recent history of agricultural education in this country, 
the numerous references to agricultural colleges and agricultural 
examinations in Mr. Tanner’s book will not appear tedious. 

A Little Child’s Monument. By the Hon. Roden Noel. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—A book that expresses throughout strong personal 
feeling is, no more than a book of devotion, a fit subject for criti- 
cism. The gift of verse is naturally called upon to give a form 
to strong emotion, and it is not possible for either writer or 
reader to coldly estimate the precise literary value of that which is 
produced. That we should have here sweetness and pathos, a keen 
sense of the beauty of nature, made more intense by the moving con- 
trast between it and human sorrow, all those who know Mr. Noel’s 
work from his earlier volumes will expect. That art in some poems 
should be less strongly emphasised than feeling would be inevitable ; 
from this it naturally follows that the form is most satisfactory when 
the verse follows recognised models. 

The Essential Characteristics of the Romantic and Classical Styles. 
By C. H. Herford, B.A. Members’ Prize Essay. (Deighton, Cam- 
bridge.) —The writer draws his illustrations from English literature, 
showing a fairly wide reading and some originality. Of cleverness, 
there is more, perhaps, than in the average prize essay, but it is a 
good deal spoilt by epigram and catch-words. Mr. Herford says his 
pamphlet was “‘ composed in odd hours snatched from severer work ;”” 
he is evidently capable of better things, and may hope to escape 
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some day from the beggarly elements of “higher synthesis,” or 
“rounding off the climax with touches of paler but harmonious 
colour.” 

An Eastern Afterglow; or, Present Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By 
W. S. Wood. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.)—There is always 
something fresh to be gathered by intelligent and well-informed 
observers from Eastern travel. Mr. Wood does not pretend to make 
discoveries, but he gives us interesting descriptions, sometimes of 
places which every traveller does not visit. We may note especially 
the account of the Coptic churches of Old Cairo. Petra, too, though 
it is not the almost unknown land which it was when Mr. Stephens, 
author of the Incidents of Travel, visited it, now about forty years ago, 
is scarcely hackneyed ; and Mr. Wood’s experiences of travel, both here 
and elsewhere, will have a certain novelty for many readers. Though 
a Nile boat is now a very well known conveyance, yet here also Mr, 
Wood contrives to give a certain freshness to his narrative, besides 
supplying some practical details which succeeding travellers may find 
useful. 
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The CRUISE of the ‘WALNUT SHELL.’ Written and 


Beautiful Chromolithograph Illustrations. 


a Tale of Marlborough’s 

WARS. By G. A. Henty, War Correspondent of the Standard, Author of 

With 20 Full-page 
Crown 8yo, cloth 


The UNION JACK: a Magazine of Healthy, Stirring 








Marryat (F.), A Broken Blossom, new edition, er Svo 


Marvell (A.), Poetical Works, new Cdition ..........scccececsserseees (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Moore (W. J.), Health Resorts for Tropical Invalids, &c., cr 8vo...(Churehill) 5/0 
Morselli (H.), Suicide ; an Essay, &C., Cr 8VO ......0ccccceeees (C.K “Paul & Co.) 5/0 






(Ward & Lock) 36 
.(S. Low & Co.) 3/6 
me hatto & Windus) 2/0 


Noyce (E.), the Boys’ ‘Book of Manufactures, & 
Otte (E. O.), Denmark and Iceland, 12mo... soe 
Payn (J.), A County Family, new edit’on, 12mo “a 
Prize Pictorial Readings, in Prose, &c.,12mo ... cciee (Sonnerschein) 20 
Puss in Boots, illus. by E. K Johnston, 32mo «.(Warne) 20 
Riddell (J. H.), The Mystery in Palace Gardens, 3rd edition, er 8vo (Bentley) 60 








Round and About, Pictures, &C., 4t0 .coccccec...coccsccees uni See epnabesibeapeenaien (Dean) 3/0 
Similitudes, 18mo .. (Griffith & Farran) 20 
Simon (0. J), The Nature of God, RRB WD er aah sen (Wertheimer & Co.) 20 
Student's Ilustrated Bible Dictionary, The «(Ward & Lock) 26 
Sugar and Spice and All that’s Nice, Pictures, &................ce eee (Strahan) 40 


Trench (R. C.), The Sermon on the Monnt, &c., 4th edition ....../Macmillan) 106 
Tytler, Age Nature Seen on its Human Side _— urshall Japp & A ») 60 


Tales of Adventure by Land and Sea for Boys. Vol. 2. Edited by G. A, 
HENTY, Special Correspondent of the Standard, Author of ‘The March to 
Magdala, ”&c. Containing 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Royal 
4to, cloth, price 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s. 


The SILVER SOCKETS, and Other Shadows of Redemp- 
TION. By Rev, O, H. WAtLeR, M.A., Author of *‘ Names on the Gates of 
Pearl,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


CAMBRIDGE TRIFLES ; or, Splutterings from an Under- 
GRADUATE PEN. By the Author of “ A Day ot My Life at Eton,” &. 
Small 8yo, — 2s 6d. 

w ready, square 1Smo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 

The EMERSON BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With a fine, entirely 
new Portrait and 12 [llustrations. A beautiful little volume, like the * Long- 
fellow Birthday-Book,’’ which is so popular. It contains ’selections, made 
with great care from both the prose and poetical works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, for every day of the year. 





Urwick (W.), Indian Pictures, &c., imp. 8vo ... ; (R.T.8.) 8/0 


Webb (T. W.), Celestial Objects, &c., 4th edition, ‘er 8v0 
Webster (E.), Parliamentary Costs, ke. « 4th edition, 8vo 
Westall (W.), The Old Factory, 3 VOIS CY BVO veeceseccesseaeee 


: “(Longms an & Co.) 9/0 
(Stevens & Sons) 200 
(Tinsley Brothers) 31,6 





Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, £0. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 








pqeesat SCIENCE 
DUBLIN. 
October 3rd to Sth, 
President—The Right Hon. Lord O’HAGAN, 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
1. Jurisprudence—The Right Hon. J. T. BALL, LL.D. 
2. Education—Sir PATRICK JOSEPH 
K.C.M.G., C.B, 
3. — CAMERON, Esq., M.D., LL.D., 


4, Economy—GoLpWIN SMITH, Esq. 
5, Art—Right Hon. Viscount POWERSCOURT. 
Information as to the reading of papers—which 
should be sent to the Secretary in London not later 
than September 16th—and other particulars, may be 
had at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.U., and 
New Buildings, Trinity College, Dublin. 
J. L. CLIFFORD- SMITH, Secretary. 
1A Adam Street, w.c 


pees SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, | 
YORKSHIRE, 


SCHOOL of ART. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


KEENAN, | 


| 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP —The Governors of the Salt | 
Schools are prepared to appoint a HEAD MASTER | 


for their School of Art. He must be fully certificated, 
and competent to place the work of the School in a 
high state of efficiency. 


Payment by fixed salary and | 


grants, which for the last three years have averaged | 


about £230, in addition to which outside work has 
been taken. 

Application, stating date prepared to enter upon 
the duties, age, qualification, and previous experience, 
accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to 

WILLIAM FRY, Secretary. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


niente: LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





a. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIR. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, or Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q. Cc. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





application to 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO."S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


QUEEN 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





12 lbh. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornin gs at Mr. K 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris 


As T E RN A BR TT. 
FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 
and ART OBJECTS. 
ERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 
specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.”’—Court 


ournal. Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3. 


LIBERTY AND CO., EASTERN ART STORES, 


218 and 220 REGENT STREET. — 
1s comtarsat DUSIGNS, 
L E Y FAST COLOURS. 
HIND | 
Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


From 9d per yard. 
CHINTZES. | 
| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Poisonous, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair, and is always to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


world. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
| and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances. 
| Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 








EAST 
World. 
Oriental treasures. 





Patterns sent and Estimates given. 








NO 





LLINARIS. | 


' 


—_———_- 


APOLL 


** TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 








Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


| 
| The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 


| “The Best Natural Apervent Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 

“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


HUNYADI. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 


|; CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 


! &c , &e. 
J A N Oo S The name of the *‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
4 | LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 





f all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


On Wednesdsy, September 28th, price 2d. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE CLERICAL WORLD. 


Edited by Revs. Oanon SPENCE, M.A., and J. S, EXELL, 
Editors of “The Pulpit Commentary,” 
THE CLERICAL WORLD will aim to be the best Paper for the 


a and Teacher ever issued, Its principal features will be briefly 
these :— 


1. The Home Pulpit, containing Special Reports of the best Sermons of the 
day, and also Sermon Outlines. 


The Foreign Pulpit, commencing with a Series of Sermons by Dr. 
LUTHARDT. 


. The Commentator. Prof. T, K. CuzYNE’s New Work on Ezekiel and 
Prof, GIVEN on the Psalms are commenced in No. 1. 


The Clerical Year. Homilies on the Gospels, Epistles, Lessons, and 
* Festivals of the Church, by the Lord Bishop of R1PON, and others. 


. Biblical Exploration, under the Superintendence of Rev. Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 


- The Apologist, to which Prof. MONCK, of Dublin, will contribute Papers on 
* The Morai Objections against Religion.” 


. The Missioner. Addresses by Mr. AITKEN, Mr. KNOX-LITTLE, and other 
Eminent Missioners. 


. The Foreign Missionary Field. 
. Essays and Correspondence, Current Literature, &c. 
Every Wednesday, price 2d, at all Booksellers’. 


2 
“ 


3 


4, 


~ a on 


oe 


THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


Now ready, with Fine Steel Portrait, price 5s, cloth extra. 


FROM LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE. 
The Story of President Garfield’s Life. 
By W. M. THAYER. 


*,* The Author’s “ Life of President Lincoln”’ ran through thirty-six editions. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev. 


SAMUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Tue REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. W. Sanday, D.D. 
Some FEATURES OF THE LIFE EVRRLASTING. By Rev. Samnel Cox. 
Tue Histroricat Curist OF St. Paut. By Rev. George G. Findlay, M.A. 
ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INScRIPTIONS. By Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








ON THE 1st OF OCTOBER WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


PRICE ONE 


THE FIRST 


A RT A N D 


AN ILLUSTRATED M 


NUMBER 


SHILLING. 
OF 


LETTER S. 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


FINE ART AND FICTION. 





ART and LETTERS has been established with the view of offering 


to the public in a novel form the combined attractions of Fine Art 


and Light Literature. It is felt that the prevalent fashion of insert- | 


ing Engraved Plates, to accompany successive instalments of Works | 


of Fiction, affords but an inadequate representation of the higher 


claims of Art; while, on the other hand, the few existing periodicals 
exclusively concerned with subjects of artistic study, of necessity | 
In ART and LETTERS | 


an attempt will be made to satisfy a wider public, and to preserve at 


appeal only to a limited class of readers. 


the same time a higher standard of artistic excellence. 

A large portion of each number of the MAGAZINE will be devoted to | 
the consideration of the various forms of artistic production, both 
ancient and modern, and the papers contributed to this section will be 


profusely illustrated with engravings on wood and in fac-simile, which, 
both in quality and in quantity, will be found to rival those of any 


artistic periodical at present published in this country. Special atten- 


| tion will be given to those forms of Art which are connected with 


skilled industry, and reproductions will be given of the finest examples 


| of Decorative Art from the public museums and private collections 


of Europe. In addition to the ordinary features of an artistic Maga- 
zine, each number of ART and LETTERS will also contain a 
complete tale by a popular writer, or an instalment of a serial story. 


There will further be a section devoted to news and notes, dealing 


| with the news and criticisms of the month, in the several departments 


of Art, Literature, Music, and the Drama. 





REMINGTON AND CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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oe AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 


For intending Land Owners and Occup‘ers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. : ‘ : 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
Ahe Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. ; 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, Scholarships, 
Prizes, Diploma, &c , apply to the Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 

















MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
.SESSION 1881-2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, 1881. Four Entrance Scho!arships, 
value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. 
Entries on or before September 20th. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital practice, 90 guineas in one 
payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All 
resident and other hospital appointments are free. 
The resident appointments consist of Five House 
Physiciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
“may be made for Medical and Surgical! practice. The 
London Horpital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCO1T, Warden. 
fa GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
KJ) MEDICALSCHOOL. HYDE PARK CORNER. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 3rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. 
Prospectus of the School and further information may 
b? obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p-m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will begin on 
OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Sciences. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e, (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 28th and 29th. 

_ School for Boys will Re-open on SEPTEMBER 
7th, 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
I NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved Ry the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 


DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


y te rosts UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be held at the OWENS COLLEGE on 
TUESDAY, October 4th, and the followingdays, The 
Registrar will be present for the purpose of matricu- 

“jJating Students at the Owens College on Saturday, 
October Ist, from 10 to 12, and on Monday, October 
3rd, from 2to4 p.m. Copies of the Regulations, &c., 
for Degrees will be forwarded on application. 

R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 











HIGHER Course, for Studen‘s above 18 years,— 
Lectures will be given—In Divinity by the Rev, J. 
Llewelyn Davies ; in English Language and Literature 
by Prof. Morley; in English History by the Rev. J, de 
Soyres; in French Literature by Prof. Kastner; in 
Greek by the Rev. A. W. Milroy; in Latin by Mr. J. 
W. Browne; in Mathematics by the Rev. T. A. Cock; 
in Boman History by Mr. A. Rankine ; in Chemistry 
by Mr. J.M. Thomson; in Geology and Physiology 
by Prof. Seeley; in Harmony by Prof. Hullah; in 
Political Economy by Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth ; in Mental 
Science by Mr. James Sully 

Four YEARS’ Course, for Stulents above 14 years. 
—Class-teaching and Individual Instruction are given 
by the Professors and Assistant-Teachers of the 
College. 

a: Term for these Courses BEGINS on OCTOBER 
3rd. 

Fxaminations for ENTRANCE and SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS on SEPTEMBER 29th and 30th. 

The School for Pupils of five years and upwards 
MEET on SEPTEMBER 26th, 

There are several Boarding houses sanctioned by 
the College. 

Applications for Prospectuses to be addressed to the 
SECRETARY. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — 
ENGLISH HOME and TRAINING, with the 
advantage of education at the Public College, pro- 
vided for a Few YOUNG LADIES, by an English 
Lady, resident in Cassel. References permitted to 
Mrs. A. G. SNELLGROVE, 3 Park Road, New 
Wendsworth, Surrey; Mrs. SYKES, 29 Park Road, 
New Wandsworth, Surrey; Mrs. C. WILSON, Glen- 
douran House, Cheltenham,—from whom circulars 
may be obtained ; also from Miss HUTCHINSON, 26 
Hohenzollern Strasse, Cassel, Hessen-Nassau, North 
Germany. 








OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in. Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees. £150 will be 
allowed for paesage-moncy to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement, givirg 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c, All applications must be made 
on the forme, and be sentin on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- 
don, S.W. 


B. COTTERILL, M.A. Camb., 

e assisted by J. H. HALLAM, B.A., receives 

a limited number of pupils at Dresden. One vacancy. 

—Address, H. B, COTTERILL, Liebig Strasse 11, 
Dresden. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The OCTOBER TERM commences THURSDAY 
MORNING, October 6th. 


RS. DINZEY BURTON 
RECEIVES, as BOARDERS, Gentlemen, 
Students, or otherwise, who desire to flad a quist home 
in Town.—Terms and references on application, 39 
Ampthill Square, N.W. 


ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE, 

and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 
sington, and Jermyn Street. The School will OPEN 
on Monday, October 3rd, The Prospectus may be 
obtained on application by letterto the SECRETARY, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W. 


LADY wishes to tind fora FRIEND, 
possessing the best qualifications, a POSITION 
as TRAVELLING COMPANION to a Family or 
Single Lady intending to travel abroad. Shs speaks 
English, French, German, and Italian, anl has large 
experience in foreign travel.—Address, Mrs ALFRED 
BOOTH, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL 
GIRLS. 

The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th. Pupils PREPARED for the Senior and 
Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees from 3 to 
44 guineas a term.—For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


XAMINATION of CHILDREN 
EDUCATED at HOME by Papers set by Pro- 
fessors of King's College and others.—F or information, 
apply to Professors BOUCHHEIM and DE LA MOTTE, 
King’s College, London; A. E. DONKIN, M.A., 
et ; Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, King’s College 
chool. 




















for 








AVOS.--Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Senior Wrangler, 1875), is desirous of taking a 
Limited Number of PUPILS to prepare for entrance 
at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical Scholar- 
ships, or other Examinations. Terms for the Winter 
Season (including board), £150. For further par- 


ticulars, address DAVOS, Dirfli, Switzerland, 
S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beantifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SLX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 





ONDON HOME.—The WIDOW of 

a distinguished PHYSICIAN, whose grown-up 

ton and daughters are engaged in various Studie-, 

wishes to MEET with a YOUNG LADY or GENTLE- 

MAN having similar objects,and desiring a refined 

and comfortable LONDON HOME. Pleasant 

surroundings, cultivated society, and maternal care 

are offered —Address, ‘* Mrs. L.,” 68 Belsize Park, 
London, N.W, 


| EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London. 
Ba SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 
St 


A Course of Levtures on Logie will be given by W. 
C. Coupland, M.A. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


rPHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

Cambridge, Graduate in Math. Tripos (1868), 
University Prizeman, assisted by an Oxford Graduate 
in Classical Honours, PREPARES FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations, Two 
vacancies next Term, October 10th. Terms, 200 
Guineas, References-—-Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes (Cam- 
bridge), Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, and others.—Address, Grauboro’ Vicarage, 
Winslow, Bucks. 





C 


— 


T. GEORGEH’S HALL CLA 
S EDINBURGH. SSRs, 
INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDEN 
PREPARATION for EXAMINATIONS. 
CANDIDATES for the ST. ANDREWS L.L.A 
EXAMINATIONS, and STUDENTS who desire 





assistance in an Advanced Course of Private Reading 
—_ join Correspond Classes opening on October 
8 


SUBJECTS—English Language and Literatu 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic and Metaphysics’ Mei 
Philosophy, Nutura! Philosophy, French, German 
Italian, History, Education, Political Economy, 
Physiology, and Botany, : 
PREPARATORY CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY 
rsd cig teeta  eoinan 3 EXAMINATIONS, and 
or less vanced Instruction than the 
on November Ist. alain 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, Miss 
WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, 


‘THOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 
is offered in a large country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address “ M.A, 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 
a FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, 
K Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, 
EstaBLIsHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
Ligutnina Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
 aenaleleeaaes AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoprrateE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED A dca AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
€25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, oa 


application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ERPOOL and LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


March 31st, 1580. 
a 
AND 
GLOBE 
Life and Annuity Fund £3,174,302 
General Reserve & Fire Re-Insurance Fund 1,509,000 





THE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 






The Total Invested Fands exceeding... 00,000 
The Fire Income for 1880 alone was 1,069,592 
The Total Income for the Year ............... 1,564,009 


The magnitude of the Company’s Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 
Total Claims Paid .... we £16,809,152 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. e new Participating 
Series (Table B), the large Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annnm on the sums assared by Policies 
in that class was declared for the Quinquenniam 
ended December, 1878. nes 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 
Partnership. 2 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Lonpon OFFIces.—CORNHILL and CHARING 

CROSS. 








— 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On _ the 

_ verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and is 
“a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 





Country Subscribers are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and 
Foreign Literature, and with the most recent Musical Publications, on the following 
advantageous terms :— 

FIVE VOLUMES we ey ace 
NINE VOLUMES fe oe aS 
TWELVE VOLUMES... 


three extra volumes for each additional guinea. 


Two Guineas per annum. 
Three Guineas - 
Four Guineas = 
and 

Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, 
all the advantages of the Club Premises attached to the Library, including Reading 
aud Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference Library, a Ladies’ 
Dining-room, &c. 

PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post free, on application. 





Tne GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the murket (some- 
times panied by mi jing analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
BritisH MEpIcaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





| 
FOR | 


1; PURE DISTILLED WATER) 


aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! | 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO | 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash | 
, to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for | 


the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to| 


CHAMPAGNE 
per ton, “Costs. ONEATHIRD t6 ONE-HALT the, 
er oz. sti NE- NE-HALF 2 
TWO PENCE ee "at, Barely Waters. Orders by Post, a BOTTLES. 


SALUTARIS 
WATER 


UtARIS WATER COMPANY, 
236 Fulham Road, London. } 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








| BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


| FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 
BIRDSEYE, suREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


WILLS’ BEST 





UNSECTARIAN CHRISTIAN SERVICES, 


On SUNDAY, October 2nd, and every succeeding- 
Sunday, the Rev. F. ROWLAND YOUNG, late of 
New Swindon, will conduct Religious Services, and 
Preach here,—Morning at 11, Evening at 6.30. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Leeds Hymn-Book’’ (Conder’s Edition), the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, and the 
“ Offertory,” at each Service. 


NO BAD SMELLS IN 
CLOSETS, 
NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES. 


Since the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
has been used. Price, 36s, Apply to. 
the SECRETARY. 





27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER. 
PORTMANTEAUS. 4A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREB. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDING 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THe Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraiut of diet during theiz 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking: 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








FRY’S -yryg CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi ac 
COCOA “A uname pe we 
a i —Standard, ce eras 
GUARANTEED PUBE. 
FRY’S yyrys COCOA EXTRACT.. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


myuURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Supericr Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

ees Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, aud the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Roya) Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Cuter 
WoNpDER OF MODERN Timss.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
prevents flxtulency, purides the system, invigorates 
the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The enor- 
mous cemand for these Pills throughout the globe 
astonishes everybody, and a single tria! convinces the 
must sceptical that no medicine equals Holloway’s 
Pills in its ability to remove all complaints incidental 
to the human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, 
and a boon to all that labour ander internal or ex- 
ternal disease. The purification of the blood, removal 
of all restraint from the secretive orgaus, and gentle 
aperitive action are the prolitic sources of the exten- 
sive curative range of Holloway’s Pills. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE,,. 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigoratirg to the Constitution. Sold by 0 
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JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, FRGS., 
Editor of the “ Africa” Volume in “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel; late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East-African 
Expedition. 


WITH COLOURED MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The cordial and appreciative reception accorded to the late Mr. Keith John 
gton's ‘Geography,’ the second edition of which, revised by Mr, Ravenstein, has 
already been issued, has induced the publisher to bring out this cheaper edition, 
which is more especially intended for use in schools. The whole of the strictly 
geographical information has been retained, but by omitting the historical sketch 
as well as the elaborately-printed maps, it has become possible to reduce the 
price so considerably as to place the book within the reach nct only of the 
teachers, but also of their pupils."—EXTRACf FROM PREFACE. 


LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 58.W. 
A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. 


By LETITIA McCLINTOCK. 


** Mrs. McClintock knows her subject thoroughly, and is well able to communi- 
cate her knowledge. In brief, her book is one of more than common merits. It 
is spirited, vigorous, and able from beginning to end.” —Atheneum. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
| een 


S MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 1881. No. 622. 
New Series, No. CXLIT. Price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

In Trust: THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. Chaps. 25.—Packing Up. 
26.—Going Away. 27.—A New Beginning. 

Lire IN MEDILAVAL VENICE. By J. Theodore Bent. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. Ry the Author of ** Consolations.” 

PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, I.— Fortunatus 
Wright. By J. K. Laughton. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. By Dr. A. H. Japp. 

UNDER FALSE COLOURS; OR, ‘A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER.”’ By the Author of 
“‘ The Broken Tryst.’’ 

THE LETTERS OF GORETHE’S MOTHER. By Mrs. Clarke. 

AN ATHENIAN ARCHBISHOP OF THE DARK AGES. By J, Kempo. 

‘THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 











Just published, Division I., price 8s 6d. 


HE Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL of 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G., and his TIMES. By ALEXANDER CHARLES 
EWALD, F.S.A., Author of ‘Sir Robert Walpole: a Political Biography,” “ The 
Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” “ Representative Statesmen,’”’ &c. 
To be completed in Five Divisions, cloth, gilt edges, price 8s 6d each, illustrated 
with a Series of Portraits, beautifully executed on steel. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69 Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Edinburgh and Dublin, 





$$ 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Sketches of an American Tour. By Lady Durrus Harpy. 1 vol. demy 8yo 
[On September 26th, — 


MANAGEMENT of GRASSLANDS. By 


ArruurR RoLanp. Edited by W. H. ABLetr. Forming New Vol hh 
Series “‘ Farming for Pleasure and Profit.” Large nore 8vo. nesiaaticdbees 
{On September 26th. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS of INDIA. By Gzorcr 


C. M. Brrpwoop, C.S.I. New Edition, with Mapand 174 Illustrations Large- 
Paper Edition. [This day. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD.” 


The VICAR’S PEOPLE: a Story of a Stain. 


By GeorGE MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. [This day. 
The MISSING NOTE: a Novel. By Mrs, 
GEORGE CoRBETT. 1 vol. (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALI (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


TINSLEY B ROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


On October 26 h will be published, price One Shilling. 

MY DARLING’S RANSOM. The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S 
MAGAZINE, for 1881. By RicHARD DOWLING, Author of “ High-Water 
Mark,” *‘ The Husband's Secret,” “The Mystery of Killard,’ &c. Numerous 
Illustrations, by HARRY FURNISS, 

This day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 103 6d, uniform with “Six Months in Meccah.” 

MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH: describing the Mohammedan Pilgrimage to 
Medinah recently performed by the Author, By JOHN F. KEANE (Hajj 
Mohammed Amin), Author of ‘Six Months in Meccah.”’ 

Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map. 

AMONG the SONS of HAN: Notes of a Six Years’ Tour in China and Formosa. 

By Mrs, T. F, HUGHES. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
LADY GLENDONWYN. By JAMzs GRANT, Author of ‘ The Romance of War,” 





“The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 
FRAGOLETTA. By RitA, Author of “ My Lady Coquette,” ‘A Sinless Secret,’ 

&e. 3 vols. (Immediately. 
MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGrRaup Monuoy (‘ Ernest Wilding ”’), Author 

of “ Songs of Passion and Pain,” &c. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


TRUST HER NOT. By HELENA GULLIFER. 3 vols. [On the 28th inst. 

A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By ANNABEL GRAY, Author of “‘ Margaret 
Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

CHLOE ARGUELLE;; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. By the Author of “The 
Rebecca Rioter.” 2 vols. 

In SPITE of FATE. By KATHARINECLIVE. 3 vols. 

The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of 
“ Harry Lohengrin,” &c. 

LADY OTTOLINE. By Mrs. LopGe. 3 vols. 


SCEPTRE and RING. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Nell—On and Off the 
Stage,’’ &c. 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, 





On September 29th (One Shilling), No. 262. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by George 


‘du Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 


LOVE THE DesT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. D E B E N H A M 


Advisers.—30. School.—31. Mr. Sagar becomes a 
Man of Business. 

‘THE MATCHLESS ORINDA. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICE SYSTEMS. 

THRAWN JANET. 

May IN UmBrtA:—From Rome to Terni—The 
Cascades of Terni—Montefalco—Foligno—Spello— 
Easter Morning at Assisi—Perusia Augusta—La 
Magione—Cortona—Chiusi—Gubbio—From Gubbio 


SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 


Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices. 


Sketches and Patterns post free. 





LENAU. — DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 40. A Party of Three.—4l. 
A Party of Four.—42. The Commission.—43. An 


WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





Explanation.—44. An Historical Poem. 
Du Rys DE MADAME D’ALLEBRET. By Frederick 
Locker. (After Clément Marot.) 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1881. No. DOCXCII. Price 2s 6d. THE 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


CONTENTS. Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that; Purchasers see that the 


THE FIxep PERIOD.—Part I. 

THe DECADENCE OF FRENCHWOMEN. 
UNCLE Z.—Conclusion. 

A NEw DON QUIXOTE. 


Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by 


ers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DENIS. 
THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF BANK-NOTES, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No, V. CARLO GOLDONI. 
TARIFF REFORM. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


KINAHAN’S 





London. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. LL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and BILLS 
by the 10th October. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


WHISKEY. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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DR. DU CHAILLU’S NEW WORK. 


On October 10th, with Map and 230 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN; 


SUMMER AND WINTER JOURNEYS THROUGH SWEDEN, NORWAY, LAPLAND, AND NORTHERN 
FINLAND, 


With Descriptions of the Inner Life of the People, their Manners and Customs, the Primitive Antiquities, &e. 
By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU, 


Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” ‘‘ A Journey to Ashango Land,” &c. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








CONTINUATION OF ELWIN’S POPE. 


On October 10th, with Fac-similes, Vol, III., 8vo, 1Cs 6d. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited by W. J. COURTHOPE, M.A. 


Boing the Postical Works, Vol. III., containing the Satir3s, Moral Essays, &¢., with Introduction and Notes. 


This Edition will be arranged as follows:—POETICAL WORKS, 4 vols. PROSE WORKS, 1 vol. 


RRESPONDENCE, 5 vols, 
00 “ ; The Volumes already published are : 


Vols. I. and II., POETRY. 
Vols. VI., VII, VIIL, PROSE WORKS and LETTERS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. DARWIN. 


On October 10th, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 


THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. 
With Observations on their Habits. 
CHARLES DARWIN, LLD.,, 


By F.R.S. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON AND OF MANY YEARS, 
On all Subjects of Public Interest, 
OBTAIN THE WIDEST CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 














THE WHOLE COLLECTION EXCEEDS ONE MILLION VOLUMES, 


Consisting chiefly of Works of Permanent Interest and Value. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 





Revised Lists of Works lately added to the Library, and Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.’——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—*A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——CATHOLIC TIMES,—* The profits are 
practically indefinite,"——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“‘ Recommends itself as being both safe and 

ucrative.’’—-W ORCESTER HERALD.—‘No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”"—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“A remarkably interesting and indeed musterly 
creation...... It is performed here with the ease of 
effortless strength, and it is only on reflection that 
we perceive how great a triumph of subtle and delicate 
art has really been achieved.” —Spectator. 





BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND; 
OR, JOHN WEST'S COLONIAL EXPERIENCES. 


By A. C. GRANT. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 


‘This whole picture of colonial life may be read 
without skipping, and we are mistaken if it will not 
repay perusal much more than nine-tenths of the 
novels and stories poured out by a mob of authors 
who delude themselves into the belief that they are 
able toamuse and instruct society." —Saturday Review. 


‘There is a fulness of incident and a brightness 
and vigour of style throughout the volumes which 
carry the reader along.” —Manchester Examiner. 


“ Any one who wants a good hearty laugh, such as 
he could get out of the choicest tit-bits in Dickens, 
cannot do better than procure these volumes,’’— 
Glasgow News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





The Cheapest and most Complete French Dictionary 
published, 


New and Enlarged Edition, now ready, price 33 6d; 
post free, 4s 3d. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH). 
Being the 116th Thousand. 
The special features of this New Edition are :— 
It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages. 
It contains nearly 3,000 new words. 
It has been revised by the latest Edition of the 
Dictionary of the French Academy. 

It has been entirely re-set in new type. 

It has been corrected by Prof. Rouband, B.A. 
(Paris). 

It contains many new features not found in any 
other existing Dictionary. 

It contains 1,150 pages extra crown 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth. 

. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, 
and so far as modern —, is concerned, the 
only accurate Dictionary of the French language 
published in this country. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co., Ludgate Hill, 
London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS. 


Little Fifine. By Mrs. 


Macgqvor, Author of *‘ Patty,” &c. 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


Mts, Author of “‘ The Old English Gentleman.’’ 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By 


PERCY GREG, Author of “ Errant,”’ &. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “* Godwyn’s Ordeal,’’ 
&e. (Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBERT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ACCINATION: Current Fallacies 
about Vaccination Exposed. A Reply to Dr 
W. B. Carpenter, O.B., &éc. By Mr. P. A. TAYLOR, 
M.P. Price 1d, or 5s per hundred. 
London: E. W. ALLEN,4 Ave Maria Lane, E.0. ; 
or W, YOuNG, 114 Victoria Street, S.W. 
The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, for the Session 1881-82. Price 
3s; by post, 3s 64d. Manchester: J. E. Cornisn, 
London: MacmILian and Co. 


HE LAST NEW BOARD SCHOOL, 
Oban Street.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 
44d), for View, Plans, and Section; View in Rothen- 
burg; High School for Girls, Manchester; and 
Designs for Tablets—Tidal Port for London—The 
Word ‘‘ Nature’”—Commercial Value of Art—The 
‘ Livadia’—Keighley—Building Congress, Dantzic— 
Ipswich—Sanitary Progress—Aspects of the Trade 
Union Congress, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 
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CLARENDON 


Medium 8v0, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


The Republic of Plato. 
Translated into English, with an Analysis 
and Introduction, by B. Jowert, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford; Doctor in Theology of the 
University of Leyden. 


In 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, price £1 12s. 
Thucydi . Translated 


ntroduction, Marginal 








Analysis, ‘and Indices, by B. 
JOWETT, aster of Balliol College ; 
Regius of Greek in the Uni- 
versity xfofd ; Doctor in Theology 
of the Un ity. of Leyden. 


“Every one wi as studicl Thucydiles in the 
original, or who ha¥yeen prevented from doiug so by 
ignorance of Greek, or who wishes to knowif Mr, 
Cobden was right in preferring a morning newspaper 
to ‘all the works” of the son of O!orus, will be eager 
to read Mr. Jowett’s*new Thucjdides in English.’’— 
Daily News. 

“‘ Professor Jowett’s commentary, on the whole, is 
as much superior to any other English commentary 
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